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- WHAT'S AHEAD FOR STOCKS? 








10 BEST CITIES FOR SALES 
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Money Troubles 












Keep capital liquid, credit high with 
controlled collections and limited loss 


OW your business can be 

flexibly financed—you can 
control your cash position at 
will, and at short notice—and 
you can limit possible credit 
losses to a small definitely 
agreed percentage. All this and 
your customers are not notified! 








* Why not give us an oppor- 
tunity to explain? A personal 
interview will give you a better, 
quicker understanding. Our 
representative will keep any ap- 
pointment at your convenience. 





With the introduction of the 
LIMITED LOSS feature, we 
have made the discounting of 
accounts receivable not only 
the most flexible and economi- 
cal form of modern industrial 
financing, but also added a 
strong protective factor that 
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¢ CHICAGO 


fits in with the most conserv- 
ative management. 


Hundreds of substantial con- 
cerns use this sound method 
of maintaining a strong cash 
position and high credit rating. 


If you need cash to meet pay 
rolls, to discount your bills 
payable, to buy raw materials 
at lowest cash prices, or for 


other sound business reasons, 
investigate the advantages of 
this flexible, economical plan. 
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made possible by this completely electrified fanfold machine 














In addition to the many advantages 
of manually-operated models, the 
completely electrified Remington 
Fantold Machine offers these three 
extra savings: 

1. FULL SPEED TYPING. The time re- 
quired for the preparation of each 
set of forms is reduced 20 to 30% by 
complete electrification of alphabet, 
numeral and tabulator keys; carri- 
age return; line spacer; back spacer; 
shift key; and decimal, palm and 
skip tabulating key. 

2. UNIFORM IMPRESSIONS. Type bars 
— controlled electrically — respond 


production orders, bills of 


sitions, credit memos, back orde 
tion forms, brokers’ order. 


lading, 


Ss. 








to the slightest touch of a finger. 
No “warming up” needed in the 
morning and no “four o’clock fa- 
tigue.” Straight through the day, 
your operator can make a dozen or 
more copies of each form as easily 
and legibly as she could type one. 


3. LOWER COST FOR CONTINUOUS CAR- 
BON ROLLS. With the Remington 
Fanfold Machine you 

get 40 writings from =: 
each 4” shift giving 220; 
changes or 8880 writ- = 
ings from each carbon’ ;} 
roll—an average costof = 


OK: 75 from Remington Rand 


Remington Rand Ine. 
465 Washington Stree 
Please send 1 
on the [- 


or D new 
QO) Remington M 


» Dept. 32 
t, Buffalo, N. ¥; 
ne, without obligatior 
( a 1 Co i i 
emington Electrified Fanfold tention 


S, repair orders 


receiving records, requi- 
rs, waybills, bank collec- 


ee 


only 84c per thousand for 6-part 
fanfold forms. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 
Write today for further proof that 
the Remington Electrified Fanfold 
Machine can reduce your billing 
costs. Manual models also available. 
Please check and mail coupon below 
if you’re interested. No obligation. 


anual Fanfold. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Unending Federal spending won’t 
alone end depression. 
* 


When an Administration’s poli- 
cies are all wet, employment cries 


up. 
* 


The heaviest load our railroads 
carry is taxation. 


* 


Name three business statesmen 
among high-ups now running 
“the biggest business on earth,’ 
the U. S. Government. 

* 
Why doesn’t Washington’s “good 
neighbor” policy embrace our 
own employment-givers? 

* 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s com- 
mands to business throw light on 
why he got nowhere when in 
business. 

* 
Is it more patriotic to create class 
hatred than jobs? 


Prediction: Japan is inviting her 
W aterloo. 

* 
Debts plague every dictator coun- 
try. 

* 
Labor unions are scuttling Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine. 

* 


Grandiose ideas are one thing. 
But finding the wherewithal is 
all-important. 

* 
Spenders rarely are creators. 

* 


Congress, not the Supreme Court, 
now becomes the nation’s su- 
preme hope as defender of Amer- 
ican liberties. 

* 
U. S. direly needs a Dwight Mor- 
row as Ambassador to Mexico. 

* 


Edison, rugged individualist, 
must be turning in his grave. 
* 


Did Congress pick the wrong 
number when it called for its 
ultra-costly telephone investiga- 
tion? 

* 
Securities reflect lamentable ab- 
sence of a sense of security. 
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ight from Leaders 


The terms fascism, communism, 
socialism and democracy are of little 
value in comparing the forms of gov- 
ernment throughout the world; gov- 
ernments differ principally according 
to the extent to which they control 
the lives of their citizens —James D. 
Mooney, vice-president, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 





There is nothing the matter with 
American business that business itself 
cannot correct if given an opportunity 
and a fair break—L. A. Youne, 
chairman, L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp. 


To me the so-called “death sen- 
tence” for holding companies is really 
the emancipation proclamation for 
local operating companies.—RoBERT 
H. Jackson, Assistant United States 
Attorney General. 


There is nothing about price-fixing 
that inspires confidence. What the 
American people want is stiffer com- 
petition and lower prices.—WILLIAM 
J. Ketiey, president, Machinery In- 
stitute. 


Government spokesmen say they 
want to abolish poverty and increase 
the purchasing power of the masses 
of the people. Industry wants the 
same thing—T. M. Grrpter, chair- 
man, Republic Steel Corp. 


Before there can be any sound and 
wholesome increase in_ residential 
building, the present large volume of 
repossessed real estate in the hands 
of lending institutions must be as- 
similated—-Grorce L. BLIss, presi- 
dent, Federal Home Loan Bank of 
New York. 


Businesses like ours have grown 
and prospered because of an intimate 
contact and zelationship between em- 
ployees and management. It will be 
a sorry day for this country, if that 
relationship ever is permitted to be 
undermined. — Eucene G. Grace, 
president, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


The real depression cure consists 
in convincing the millions of small 
investors throughout America that the 
Government does not intend to con- 
tinue its attacks on American indus- 
try, big or little, for it is these in- 
vestors upon whom industry depends 
for its funds—WeEnpeLL L. WILL- 
KIE, president, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. 
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10% OF EVERY DAY’S WORK 





Thru 15 years pioneering — Celotex Acoustical 
Service has developed acoustical materials 
in 293 forms to hush noise—save you money 


TOP a minute and estimate just 

what it would mean if you could 
raise the output of everyone in your 
office 8% to 10%—cut typing errors 
29% and machine operators’ errors 
over 50%—reduce absences by one- 
third and employee turnover by al- 
most half. 

That’s exactly what Celotex Acousti- 
cal Service did for one leading com- 
pany by bushing noise in their offices— 
as proved by this company’s own de- 
tailed before-and-after records. 


Celotex Acoustical Service can bring 
you similar savings—easily, perma- 
nently, and at surprisingly low cost! 
It is the most experienced organization 
in this field. And 5 entirely different, 
scientific materials in 293 individual 
units, provide an ideal solution to any 
noise problem. 

For a free noise survey of your offices 
by a representative of Celotex Acous- 
tical Service—and estimates on effi- 
cient, permanent noise control—mail 
the coupon now without obligation, 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Cauicer 


Copyright 1988, The Celotex Corporation 


coeee meee cee ereeee, 


Acousti-Cevorex 


-_ CALISTONE 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue Name.. 


Chicago, Illinois F 2-15-88 


SOPHO TOTO SESE SE SES ESOL EEE ES EE EEL ES ESE SESE SEE EES 


(Please send FREE copy of “NOISE,” ED et ddkawiibuntudnwdew sand dddsddcdduoaacte dees 


and copies of “Quiet Forum.” 


O)Without obligation to me, have a 444ress 


representative survey our offices and 


estimate the cost of quieting them. City... 
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104 International Trucks Prove Their Stamina 
OFF THE HIGHWAY for Dowell, Incorporated 








Shas 








You get the real measure of a truck when it goes to 
work in the oil country. 

Dowell, Incorporated, who make a business of 
treating oil wells with acid to increase production, 
are up against some of the toughest transportation 
problems in the world. Hard roads and oil wells 
seldom get very close together. The type of equip- 
ment used by Dowell in “acidizing” oil wells is big 
and heavy. This means cross country trucking from 
highways to oil rigs with little or no roadway under 
the wheels. Dowell’s fleet of 104 Internationals, of 
all sizes, masters these jobs in important oil fields 
all over the North American Continent. 

And just as Dowell’s special treatment of acids and 
chemicals overcomes natural barriers INSIDE the earth, 
Dowell’s great fleet of Internationals overcomes the nat- 
ural barriers on top. This combination has treated 


some 11,000 wells in the last five years to produce 
a gain of over $50,000,000 in the oil industry. 
And so it is everywhere—in every line of busi- 
ness, where hauling is a factor, International Trucks 
show the way to profitable operation. Try this 
quality product in your own business and see. 
The complete new line of Internationals covers 
every trucking need from store delivery to oil well 
delivery. From Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers, 
they are all new ALL-TRUCK trucks, engineered 
for brilliant performance and styled for brilliant 
appearance. See the New Internationals at any 
International dealer or branch showroom. Then 
put the one you need up against your own toughest 
test and watch it work! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


earl 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


HOW long is the Ad- 
ministration to keep on 
fiddling and  fuddling 
while the whole nation 
suffers? Surely there has been enough talk, talk, talk. 
Action has become urgent. Only President Roosevelt 
can stem the cruel shrinkage in industry, investments, 
employment, and mounting relief costs, Federal debt, 
pessimism. 

The needful could be so easily accomplished were Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to grasp the realities of the situation and 
to readjust his attitude in accordance therewith. He and 
he alone can restore confidence, without which prosperity 
cannot be builded. 

How to accomplish this has been explained fully, frank- 
ly, emphatically by those he has been calling into con- 
ference. 

Unfortunately, even his closest advisers cannot predict 
what he may do next to aggravate the paralyzing fear 
his utterances and actions have incited. They are alarmed 
lest he will keep the nation on tenterhooks until Federal 
legislators face their constituents for re-election and thus 
invite repudiation at the polls. Depression after almost 
six years of New Deal rule would be little inducement 
to maintain it in power. 

Will Politician Roosevelt realize this and act accori- 


ingly? 


A visit to the South 
yields surprises 


Administration fiddling while 
nation suffers 


* 


THE writer has been visiting 
the South. His conversations 
with all classes, from colored 
and white workmen to employ- 
ers, brought surprises. He had expected to find Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a universal hero. But nine out of every 
ten voters contacted expressed disappointment over the 
Chief Executive’s conduct and its consequences. Those 
dependent upon tourists are doing poorly—Florida and 
other resorts are not enjoying anything like the pros- 


GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 


N 


perity of last Winter. Too many individuals and families 
find themselves forced—reluctantly—to accept public re- 
lief. 

November elections are likely to reflect this unless, in 
the meantime, Washington can bring about substantially 
better economic conditions. 

So far as the writer can gather, the victims of renewed 
depression blame business leaders far less than political 
leaders. Having claimed all credit for recovery, the politi- 
cians are now being generally held responsible for the 
recession. Could they expect it to be otherwise? 

x 


Washington's eyes opened by 
Small business men 


THE large group of 
small business men who 
gathered at Washington 
caused Administration 
leaders to rub their eyes in astonishment. Our highest- 
up politicians had assumed that one sure way to curry 
favor with them was to hound and pound big concerns. 

But what happened ? 

Almost unanimously, employers of anywhere from 5 
to 50 workers declared emphatically that they could 
prosper only when our leading enterprises prospered, 
that when big business was hurt, they also suffered. 
(See Forses, Feb. 1, p. 14.) 

Thus, this particular attempt to stir up class hatred has 
recoiled, like a boomerang, on the heads of its misguided 
perpetrators. 

Will Washington now promptly mend its unwise, de- 
structive, unpopular ways? 

* 


YOU can’t get blood from a 
stone. No business can per- 
manently continue to pay out 
more than it takes in. This 
fundamental fact cannot be altered by any political pro- 
nouncement or decree. Everybody knows this—except, 


You can’t get blood from 
a stone 
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apparently, certain Washington officeholders. Prosperity 
springs from profits. When an enterprise loses money, 


wage earners lose employment. When unemployment 
spreads, distress spreads. Railway workers have dem- 
onstrated that they recognize this by urging the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to sanction higher freight 
rates. 

It is too bad more of the seats of the mighty at Wash- 
ington are not filled by men of business experience and 
fewer occupied by irresponsible theorists, impractical 
dreamers whose consuming ambition is to take from those 
who have in order to give to those who don’t have. This 
game can be played only so long. 

Such a policy embodies no high order of statesman- 
ship. Anybody can spend other people’s money when 
they can lay their hands on it and while there is any 
left to lay their hands on. But the final upshot is in- 
evitably disaster to all. 

* 


Worry often is interest paid on trouble 
before it’s due. 


* 
Gold is not the only goal. 
* 


What should be done WHAT is needed to bring about 
healthy business and employment 


conditions ? One level-headed executive, who is an ardent 
student of economics, sends Forses the following conclu- 
sions he has reached after painstaking pondering : 


I am tremendously concerned about the attitude of the Govern- 
ment pertaining to wages. How in the world we can hope to 
correct matters without getting wages and prices in line, is beyond 
any practical business man’s comprehension. 

We must increase the effectiveness of labor. Strange, isn’t it, 
that labor can’t realize that 70 to 80 per cent. of all they build, 
they manufacture for themselves, and that when they are not pro- 
ducing, they no longer have the products to consume? 

There are many fundamentals that need straightening out. My 
convictions are: 

1. Get labor to see the wisdom of increasing its own effective- 
ness because it is really producing for itself. 

2. Make labor see that it is imperative to have wages in line 
with the immediate needs of the hour, and that the only way to 
increase real wages is to step up production. 

3. Convince the people that the manufacturer must make a profit 
in order to preserve his own institution for the benefit of labor. 

4. As to reciprocal trade agreements: When we make an agree- 
ment with one country, and then Jower the tariff walls for 70 
others at the same time, it is ridiculous. Make a definite agree- 
ment with one country, then make certain that it is reciprocal. 
When this has been taken care of, make a second agreement. 
But in all cases make agreements with one country at a time. 

5. Put the bankers back in the banking business and stop 
“scaring them to death.” Let them function as bankers without 
interference. Let them manifest their own business brains in 
handling loans. 

6. Give the farmer a fair break, but do it in a sensible fashion. 
Let him produce to the maximum—and work out a sane export 
agricultural policy. 

The most important thing of all is to step up production in 
industry and on the farm. 

* 


You haven’t self-respect if you 
show disrespect. 
* 


Remember: Try, try, try again. 
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Labor must not demand ONE very strong labor union 

2 . years ago decided to launch 
the impossible various business enterprises. It 
did. The results were catas- 
trophic. Its leaders discovered that they knew less about 
how to run a business than did business men. If a lot of 
our Federal bureaucrats, instead of lecturing business 
men on how to conduct their affairs, would only separate 
themselves from the public payroll and try to demonstrate 
their assumed superior business ability, they too would 
doubtless learn a bitter, chastening lesson. 

Certain union leaders, as well as certain high political 
officials, are to-day demanding the impossible. One ex- 
ample: Among the demands being made by the Interna- 
tional Fur Workers Union are: 

“That no worker could be discharged after he had served a 
one-week trial period; that ‘wage scales shall be adjusted to 
meet the rising cost of living or inflation’; that firms employing 
ten or more workers should employ at least one elderly worker, 
while firms with 20 or more employees should employ at least 
two elderly workers; that no firm should move its shop from 
its present location or establish a subsidiary shop to which fare 
by public carrier would be more than five cents; that a union 
representative should have access to shops for an inspection and 
that any investigation of books arising from complaints should 
be conducted in the presence of a union representative; that use 
of skins or supplies ‘imported, dyed or blended in Germany or 
Japan’ should be banned.” 

The result is that the 1,200 members of the Associated 
Fur Coat and Trimming Association, operating about 
650 plants and normally employing 15,000 workers, an- 
nounced that, rather than attempt to comply, they will 
close down. 

That the Administration has encouraged labor leaders 
to act arrogantly and that they, therefore, are responsible 
for impossible labor demands, cannot be disputed. Noth- 
ing is ever settled until it is settled right. That the labor 
laws now on our statute books are right, no sensible per- 
son can contend. They are wholly one-sided. Labor 
peace cannot be expected until equitable labor legislation 
is enacted and enforced. 

* 


Painstaking effort must precede pleasure. 
* 


One example of success in SUCCESS can be attained 
si in any walk of life. I have 
a humble position 


just had an ideal illustration. 
The most popular man in 
Pinehurst (North Carolina resort) is “Happy,” the 
driver of the principal hotel’s bus. Everybody knows him, 
everybody likes him. All the children love him. He has 
a smile and cheery greeting for everyone. So many 
people greeted him that I was sometimes a trifle worried 
lest he, kept continuously returning their salutes, would 
neglect his driving. But he didn’t. 

The father of eleven children, he told me, with justifi- 
able pride, that never once had he asked for a penny of 
relief all through the depression—and he added, “Mighty 
few people here have.” When the tourist season is over 
he betakes himself to his small farm, “where the children 
help me out.” 











CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


THE National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, which in recent years has 
eclipsed the United States Chamber 
of Commerce as America’s most rep- 
resentative body of business men, has 
picked as its new president a man 
who began as a $2-a-week office-boy, 
later switched from a white-collar to 
a factory job, and has developed a 
very sensible philosophy for business : 
He believes that industrialists have 
two vital duties in addition to operat- 
ing their plants efficiently, namely, 
winning the goodwill of employees 
and interpreting the functions of in- 
dustry to the public. 

He is Charles R. Hook (57), presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio—which 
has never had labor trouble. 

Armco, thanks to Charlie Hook and 
one or two associates of an inventive 
turn of mind, to-day collects royalties 
from practically every other large 
steel company on rolling patents. 

Whereas the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce has been constantly at log- 
gerheads with the New Deal Admin- 
istration, the chief spokesman at the 
recent annual gathering of the 
N.A.M., C. M. Chester, ended an ad- 
dress breathing desire to co-operate 
with the Administration in these 
words: “You don’t have to draft 
American business. It has already 
volunteered.” 

Under the guidance of President 
Hook, the National Association of 
Manufacturers promises to become 
still more effective in co-operating 
with Washington in bringing about 
better understanding of industry— 
and better results for us all. 


WHEN the U. S. Steel directors 
picked Ben Fairless as president of 
that mammoth corporation, they had 
no difficulty in selecting his successor 
as president of the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation. He was high- 
school graduate J. Lester Perry (56), 
who began working for a Big Steel 
subsidiary, American Steel & Wire. 
He rose, in 1933, to its vice-presi- 
dency. Next, in 1935, he became 
president of Tennessee Coal & Iron, 
Big Steel’s big Southern producer. 

Many steel men are hard-boiled. 
Perry isn’t. Records one of his inti- 
mates : 

“He combines geniality with earn- 
estness. He has simplicity, kindness, 
great co-operative qualities, always 
trying to learn what his associates 
think. ‘I want to get your point of 


view’ is one of his characteristic ob- 
servations.” 

Hard work day by day has con- 
tributed to his rise. 

Although a Yankee, Southerners 
took him to their hearts so enthus- 
iastically that they gave him a fare- 
well dinner when he left T. C. & I. 
and enthusiastically sang his praises. 

Says Tom Watson, indefatigable 
head of International Business 
Machines: ‘“‘Every citizen should do 
something worth while outside of his 
own business or profession.” Ala- 
bamans found that Perry lived up 
to that precept. 

“No man liveth unto himself,” is 
one of his mottoes. 


NEARLY a quarter of a century 
of hard thinking, hard work, plus loy- 
alty lies behind R. W. Ruddon’s ele- 
vation to the presidency of the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company. “Those 
who know Ray Ruddon intimately,” 
declares one of his associates, “‘real- 
ize that his promotion has come to 
him because of his habit of clearly 
analyzing problems, then conscien- 
tiously following through. Clear think- 
ing was one of his characteristics 
when he came to Federal as secretary 
to the general manager, just as it is 
now when he shoulders the responsi- 
bility of the entire organization.” 

Whereas Federal’s capacity was 
sixty trucks a month when Mr. Rud- 
don first appeared on the scene, 1,000 
trucks a month is anticipated. 

Unlike many others prominent in 
America’s motor metropolis, Mr. 
Ruddon was raised in Detroit and 
schooled there, distinguishing him- 
self alike in the realm of books, foot- 
ball, baseball. 

He quickly climbed after entering 
the business world. He is only 47. 
Before he was 20 he became secretary 
to Truman H. Newberry, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s cabinet. The treasurer of Gen- 
eral Motors annexed him as his sec- 
retary, and there he was initiated into 
the many-sidedness of corporation 
finance. 

Again to quote his intimate asso- 
ciate: “Ray Ruddon has won a secure 
place in the hearts of all Federal 
dealers and Federal employees who 
have come to know him. Perhaps 
their greatest affection for him cen- 
ters around his humanness, his being 
humble, yet strong. He possesses a 
fine sense of humor. The strong com- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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L. A. Downs: 
Master at Handling Men 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 


L. A. Downs would probably have 

become a world-beater of a star 
salesman—one of those fellows who 
sells $5,000,000 of life insurance a 
year or who sells new buildings to 
corporations. 

He might even have turned to rail- 
road traffic work. Instead, he stayed 
in the straight and narrow path of 
railroad operation and emerged as 
president of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem in 1926. And for a first-class 
example of how to get the most out of 
an organization, any business execu- 
tive in any industry might hunt 
further and find none better than this 
man who heads up one of the nation’s 
major railroads. 

Downs is strictly an Illinois Central 
product. He started to work there 
forty-one years ago as a young main- 


|" he hadn’t taken to railroading, 
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tenance-of-way engineer, and he is the 
first man to rise from the road’s own 
ranks to its presidency. He has put 
to maximum use in this work his 
methods of getting along with folks, 
of handling men so that they not only 
want to do what he wants them to 
do, but, also, they get out and do it. 

He and his management policies 
may well be called conservative pro- 
gressive. He upsets traditions and 
precedents with gusto. But he does 
it so sanely and quietly, withal with 
such sound judgment, that he some- 
how fails to get himself or his or- 
ganization into trouble. 

The public thinks of the railroads 
as managed by red tape and prece- 
dent. Downs cheerfully admits that 
probably his own road has a lot more 
of this than it ought to have, but he 
points out that the past few years 





have uprooted more precedents than 
anyone could have expected. His 
managerial force will tell you that 
progressive methods and policies are 
almost universal on the road because 
The Boss has such a genius for get- 
ting his organization to want to do 
things this way. The Boss cannot 
stretch himself so thin that he is at 
all points of the 7,000-mile system at 
all times. But he does the next best 
thing, through meetings, through per- 
sonal talks with his lieutenants, 
through getting his messages into the 
minds of even the bottom strata of the 
personnel as well as among the offi- 
cers. Thus he permeates the road 
with the will to do what is needed. 

“Upset all traditional thinking,” 
Downs preaches, and practices. “Re- 
examine all precedents. Put every- 
thing under suspicion—nothing is 
right simply because it has been done 
that way before. 

“We used to make mistakes and 
they never came to light because traf- 
fic increased and the greater revenues 
covered them up for us. Now if we 
make a mistake, it sticks out like a 
sore thumb. Anyhow, we cannot 
afford mistakes with our business 
as it is.” 

As his company went into the de- 
pression in the early thirties, Downs 
found that above all else he needed 
to tighten up the determination of 
people inside his organization. His 
tremendous advantage is that he is a 
likable person who wears well, and 
he had been wearing with the Illinois 
Central personnel about as long as 
most of them could remember. Every- 
body liked him then, likes him now. 
So he had a good start for this job. 

Old-timers on the Illinois Central 
will tell you that when the railroad 
had to break its dividend record of 
seventy-two continuous years in 1932, 
the first thing they thought of was 
what a shame that it had to happen 
under Larry Downs, and that only 
afterwards did it occur to them that 
their own stockholdings had thereby 
lost some of their value. That is a 
fair sample of what his fellows 
thought of him, of what they still 
think of him. 

The public has seen the Illinois 
Central come through. It was one of 
the early roads to air-condition a 
train, its Green Diamond is one of 
the conspicuously successful stream- 
liners, its pick-up-and-delivery freight 
service has won business and recogni- 
tion, its MS-1, overnight freight train 
from Chicago to Memphis, 527 miles, 
is one of the most talked-about trains 
in switch shanties from Coast to 
Coast. The road’s prospects are at 
least as bright as most of its fellows 
in the top dozen of American roads, 

















its personnel notably loyal. Manufac- 
turers in the most progressive indus- 
tries have been known to come re- 
spectfully for a look at this railroad’s 
ultra-modern shop methods and its 
equally modern shop tools such as 
conveyors, lift trucks, tiering ma- 
chines, welders, portable electric tools, 
spray-guns for painting, and the like. 

What few outsiders have seen, how- 
ever, is the way in which this revision 
of practice and thinking has been 
brought about. Almost nobody out- 
side the organization has seen the 
campaign of working with people— 
call it education, if you prefer, or 
handling men—by which the 
philosophy and the policies have been 
propagated throughout a domain 
stretching from Omaha and Chicago 
to Birmingham and New Orleans. 

“Bill,” says Downs to some young 
executive of a division, “back when I 
was in charge of maintenance of way 
of a division I had just one idea of 
my job. I wanted to have the best- 
maintained stretch of railroad on 
earth. It didn’t enter my head that 
the money had to come from some- 
where, or that the cost of my roadbed 
entered into the company’s financial 
plans in Chicago and New York. I 
thought just in terms of my own little 
department. 

“Frankly, Bill, I never paid any at- 
tention to anything but my own little 
job. Eventually, though, they put me 
in a job where I had to quit thinking 
in terms of a department and had to 
start thinking about the railroad as 
a whole. 

“That’s my job now. When the 
engineering department asks for so 
many millions of dollars for mainten- 


ance of way for next year, I’ve got 
to think about safety and service. But 
also I’ve got to think about whether 
we couldn’t maybe do a better job by 
saving some of that money and using 
it to solicit freight or to add a new 
train or to re-equip some big shop. 
In other words, now I have to think 
about what it is worth to the company, 
and just weigh one plan against 
another. 

“You see what I’m up against, don’t 
you, Bill? If I were big enough and 
had experience enough and if there 
were days enough, I could make all 





Downs and Miss Audrey Jones, grand- 
daughter of Jesse Jones (p. 18), christen 
the 1.C.’s streamlined Green Diamond 


The I.C.’s equipment is something to be 
proud of. But where its chief really 
shines is in making his men think and 
work for the company before themselves 


the decisions on the road and they 
would be based on the company, not 
on one department or division or class 
of work. But instead, I have to de- 
pend on you and the other fellows 
in responsible jobs to make these de- 
cisions for me. Running this railroad 
takes an organization, not a super- 
man. 

“Bill, we’re counting on you to 
make your decisions and your re- 
quisitions and your whole job a com- 
pany job, not a divisional or a de- 
partmental job. You want to make 
a showing. We all do. But the only 
kind of showing that really counts is 
a company showing. I never heard of 
a prosperous department in a com- 
pany that was broke, did you? There 
isn’t any railroad to-day that can af- 
ford to make any mistakes or to waste 
any money. We’'re all of us too close 
to the edge. I know you'll do your 
part. Think about any question as 
you would if you were the president 
of the road.” 

When the president takes down his 
hair and talks that way to one of 
the juniors, the younger man throws 
back his shoulders and goes out look- 
ing for opportunities to co-operate 
with other departments and to give 
up selfishly narrow interests for the 
sake of the organization as a whole. 
Multiply this talk by, say, 1,000, and 
you have a rough estimate of how 
many heart-to-heart talks the lower 
ranks of executives have with The 
Boss every year. When he is out on 
the railroad, there is always a group 
of them on his office car, and they are 
talking about the road’s interests, not 
how they put it over on the next di- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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When Does Price Cutting Pay? 


unsafe at any time. It is particu- 
larly dangerous in a period of 
business recession, when the price 
problem of the hour is: Hold prices 
at present levels? Or cut them? 
How can this question be an- 
swered? What factors must a busi- 
ness man consider in setting a price 
policy that will be sound? And how 
can the profit or loss consequences 
of selling products at different price 
levels be determined ? 


Low Prices Are Geod Prices, but— 


One of the fundamental principles 
of business, of course, is to give the 
customer the lowest possible price for 
what you sell, consistent with the 
maintenance of quality and of a 
reasonable profit. 

This policy is clearly beneficial to 
the individual company. It also 
serves a socially useful purpose, since 
low prices make possible a larger vol- 
ume of purchases, a higher living 
standard, more employment, and 
greater business activity. 

Furthermore, the method of dis- 
tributing income through the process 
of price reduction has this advantage 
over the method of distributing in- 
come by increasing wages: It benefits 
the entire population, where higher 
wages benefit only wage earners, who 
after all make up only a part of our 
population. 

In other words, our need is for 
prices low enough, in relation to con- 
sumer income, to make possible an 
expanding volume of consumer de- 
mand and consequent increased uti- 
lization of our productive capacity 
and increased employment. 

We can reach that goal perma- 
nently only through a combination of 
two factors—low unit costs of pro- 
duction, resulting from labor and ma- 
chine efficiency; and a sales policy 
designed to pass to buyers most of 
the resulting advantage, rather than 
to turn that advantage into unreason- 
ably high profits. To do this, we must 
have sound management, which in- 
cludes a sound pricing policy; and a 
realization by workers of the necessity 


Ep sms a about price policies is 
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for maximum efficiency, and wages 
which are in proper relation to the 
income of other groups. 

Right now, management’s attention 
is being focused particularly on the 
question of whether it is wise to re- 
duce prices in the expectation of in- 
creasing the volume of production 
necessary to cover operating expenses 
and yield a profit. One of the main 
requirements for reaching a sound de- 
cision on this point is an understand- 
ing of the conditions concerning sup- 
ply and demand in relation to price. 

Most companies operate under con- 
ditions which are unstable and, to a 
large extent, uncontrollable. Demand 
is unstable because of changes in liv- 
ing conditions and buying impulses, 
in the amount and distribution of in- 
come, and in the appeal of substitute 
products. Supply is unstable because 
of changes in weather and labor con- 
ditions, in credit conditions, in cost 
conditions, and in the amount of new 
equipment and productive capacity. 
Prices are unstable principally be- 
cause of the changing intensity and 
nature of competition, but also be- 
cause of the variations just mentioned. 


What Is Your Market? 


In many consumers’ goods indus- 
tries, sales volume can be stimulated 
by price reductions, thus insuring a 
profit or restricting a loss which 
would be larger if sales volume were 
allowed to decline while prices were 
maintained. The deciding point here 
is whether demand is elastic or in- 
elastic. People can be induced to buy 
such articles of personal use as cloth- 
ing, shoes and food at prices which 
they consider low, which they will 
delay buying or will buy in smaller 
quantities if these articles are offered 
at prices which they regard as high. 

Low prices will also increase sales 
where demand can be shifted from 
other higher-priced articles, or where 
new demand, which did not previ- 
ously exist, can be created because 
of the attractive price. An illustration 
of this is the great increase in the 
demand for cellophane, which resulted 
from a continuously lowered price. 


Charles R. Stevenson 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 


Industries which produce things for 
industrial use, such as equipment, ma- 
chinery, steel, iron and lumber, will 
experience much less increase in de- 
mand as a result of price reductions. 
This is because the factors determin- 
ing demand are not mainly price; 
they are mainly the extent of the 
existing need, the desirability of in- 
dustrial expansion or improvement, 
the availability of funds for such ex- 
pansion and the general condition of 
business. Products which others use 
for service, such as shipping contain- 
ers, boxes, wrapping paper and en- 
velopes are in a somewhat similar 
class—the controlling factor is not 
price but the activity or volume of 
the industries served. 

Demand for such _ semi-durable 
goods as furniture, carpets, refriger- 
ators, automobiles and radios falls in 
still another classification. It is true 
that their sales are influenced, under 
normal conditions, by price reduc- 
tions; on the other hand, their sales 
are much less influenced by lowered 
prices in periods of declining purchas- 
ing power because buyers usually can 
and will postpone purchase until their 
income increases and is thought to be 
secure. 

Still another factor affects the prob- 
lem of reducing prices to get in- 
creased volume: What competitors 
will do as the result of your action. 

Cutting prices usually does not 
bring to one company a permanently 
larger share of the total available 
business. It may do so eventually if 
the company enjoys the advantage 
over its competitors of having a de- 
cidedly lower cost basis than they 
have; but even under this condition, 
competitors usually will protect their 
industry position and hold their cus- 
tomers by meeting the price cuts or 
by quoting still lower prices. And 
the resulting situation may be worse 
than it was before. In fact, it prob- 
ably will be, unless lower prices 
throughout the industry result in an 
increase in the industry’s total vol- 
ume, so that the share of each com- 
pany is sufficiently larger to counter- 
act the effect of price cuts on profits. 

When the capacity of an industry 
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These “break-even charts” represent a properly calculated 
theoretical situation. “Total cost of sales” is the sum of fixed 
expense plus variable expense plus partly-variable expense. 

In the chart at the left, the point at which the manufacturer 
breaks even at a price of $4.50 per unit is found to be at 59 per 
cent. of capacity. At 80 per cent. of capacity, a 10 per cent. 
profit is indicated. 

If the price is reduced to $4.25 per unit, with no change in 
fixed expenses (as in the chart at the right), a volume amount- 


ing to 69 per cent. of capacity is required to break even, and 97 
per cent. of capacity is required to yield a 10 per cent. profit. 

In the case illustrated, a decrease in price of about 5% per 
cent. necessitates a 20 per cent. increase in volume to yield the 
same percentage of profit—l0 per cent.—as was secured at the 
higher price. 

If no increase in volume is secured as a result of the price cut, 
the amount of profit will be reduced from $215,000 to $95,000, 
which would represent a profit on sales of 4.7 per cent. 








is considerably greater than the pre- 
vailing volume of sales, the incentive 
to use price competition to maintain 
or increase salés is tremendous. But 
there are very definite drawbacks to 
this policy. Such situations frequent- 
ly result in price wars, during which 
prices fall so low that they do not 
cover more than direct cost of ma- 
terials and labor, so that actually it 
would be cheaper to shut down and 
thereby eliminate some of the variable 
expense. Even the bankruptcy of 
some weaker concerns does not neces- 
sarily improve the situation, since 
their equipment, recapitalized on a 
level which makes lower costs possi- 
ble, may still disrupt the market. 


What Are Your Costs? 


The nature of the costs of produc- 
tion largely determines whether de- 
creasing demand calls for a change in 
price or for a change in the quantity 
supplied. Price changes always have 
been the principal method of adjust- 
ing supply and demand for farm prod- 
ucts ; but for manufactured goods, the 
adjustment has been mainly in the 


quantity supplied. This has very lit- 
tle to do with the size of the produc- 
tive unit. It is due rather to differ- 
ences in the factors of cost and in 
the degree of control over production. 
Farmers, for instance, are not in- 
fluenced to the same extent as are 
manufacturers by cost factors. 

Another factor which influences the 
price levels of different products is 
how badly the seller needs to dispose 
of the products promptly. Such raw 
materials as grains, cotton, food 
products, hides, rubber and metals 
must be sold with considerable 
promptness. And, since the volume 
of production is not easily or fully 
controllable, it is inevitable that there 
should be wide price swings. 

Wage rates also are important in 
the pricing picture. Inflexible wage 
rates tend to produce inflexible prices 
—prices that can’t be cut without 
heavy losses to the seller. Chairman 
Eccles, of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, had 
this situation in mind when he re- 
cently proposed that labor and capital 
co-operate to reduce wages and prices 
simultaneously, so as to undo the 


harm that was done by the wholesale 
wage and price increases which were 
so much in evidence in the latter part 
of 1936 and in the early part of 1937. 


Where Can You Break Even? 


The decision on price policy which 
every company must make should also 
depend upon the relationships indi- 
cated by its operating statement. It 
is highly important for every com- 
pany to know definitely where its 
“break-even” point lies. As its pro- 
duction declines, profits drop because 
fixed charges per unit increase in in- 
verse ratio to the decline in the num- 
ber of units produced. At the break- 
even point, total costs equal total sales 
dollars, and there is no longer any 
profit. Below that point, losses in- 
crease progressively. 

The increasing mechanization of 
industry has brought a large increase 
in fixed overhead charges. In some 
concerns, these charges may be many 
times greater than direct labor cost. 
And since this factor of fixed cost 
does not vary with volume of produc- 

(Continued from page 39) 
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Dr. Fenwick begins Pilot Woolweaver’s ex- The phorometer tests the muscles of the The exercise test means stepping up on a 
amination by testing his vision, and judgment eyeballs, detects any tendencies they may stool as the doctor first times the action, 
; of distance—important in making landings. have toward easy fatigue. then records the rise in the pilot’s pulse rate. 


T A b | l 0 T Once every 45 days, airline pilots must pass 
A M E R ( A N A R L N ES T E § § a stiff physical and mental examination. 
Here, Dr. Herbert F. Fenwick, flight sur- 
geon at Chicago’s Municipal Airport, puts 
First Pilot Gerald Woolweaver of American 
Airlines through the paces. Other tests not 
shown are hearing (to hear radio signals) ; 
color vision (to distinguish between signal 
lights) ; and all-around physical fitness, in- 
cluding careful examination of nose, throat, 
heart, lungs, and so on. Since close obser- 
vation tells Dr. Fenwick that his psychologi- 
cal reactions are as good as his physical 
ones, Pilot Woolweaver passes with a rating 
of 100 per cent. 








Even after winning the flight surgeon’s okay, the pilot must still test flying ability on 
a trainer simulating an airplane. The hood down, he flies an imaginary course with All tests passed, Pilot Woolweaver gets 
instruments, as a “crab” on the instructor’s desk registers every move he makes. ready to take off for another trip. 
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U.S. STEEL TAKES 
A MOVIE 


In the Spring, U. S. Steel Corporation will 
release the most ambitious industrial moving 
picture yet made. Filmed in color and sound 
at a cost of $200,000, it will tell the world 
how steel is made, from ore mining to final 
processing. The actors are all U. S. Steel 
employees, and acting is mostly unrehearsed. 
But sometimes camera fright struck during 
the shooting, and a workman would momen- 
tarily forget how to do a job he had been 
doing expertly for years. 





On location at the ore mines near Hibbing, Minn., the camera crew worked from 
specially equipped flat cars, the platforms braced near the trucks to prevent swaying. 


oe _— = = 


For shots with the camera in motion, overhead A baggage car crammed with equipment followed the picture makers wherever they 
traveling cranes in steel mills proved to be just went. Here, it arrives at the Homestead Works near Pittsburgh. 
as good as Hollywood’s most elaborate devices. 


The camera grinds as steel men shovel manganese 
into an open hearth at Gary, Ind. Heat from 
camera lights far outblistered heat from the furnace. “Shooting the Works” never failed to attract a crowd of workmen to the scene. 
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What Design Can Do 
for Industry 


Raymond Loewy 


When sales look sick, one cure is to redesign the product. ... But 
the industrial designer can do much more than that for industry, as 
Raymond Loewy reveals here. In the front rank of American de- 
signers, he has just completed sensational plans for the Motor Trans- 
portation Building of the 1939 New York World’s Fair. One feature 
will be the simulated take-off of an interplanetary rocket ship. 
Another will be a series of models of vehicles of the future—airplanes, 
automobiles, trucks and trailers, railroad trains—and the startling con- 


ception of an ocean liner below, for example. 


Soaring sales greeted this new refrigerator 





Will the next generation’s liners look like this? 


presented as a glamorous individ- 

ual who waves his wand and 
presto! sales soar 250—500—1,000 
per cent. 

That the industrial designer is re- 
sponsible for some interesting and 
fascinating sales history is beyond dis- 
pute. And that the manufacturer has 
welcomed the designer into industry 
because he has proved that a well- 
designed product will outsell one of 
poorer design and of equal price is 
generally acknowledged. 

But the real function and accom- 
plishments of the industrial design 
profession have a much broader sig- 
nificance to industry than sales facts 
alone reveal. 

To get a true perspective on the 


To industrial designer is usually 
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industrial designer, let’s take a quick 
glance backward a hundred and fifty 
years—before the days of machinery 
and mass production. 

This era we call the handicraft 
period and we know that there have 
been handed down to us products that 
are beautiful in form and flawless in 
workmanship. 

This is because the producer was 
not only manufacturer, but artist, 
production manager, salesman and 
distributor as well. He was an ex- 
pert. He knew thoroughly the nature 
of his materials and his tools, he knew 
the needs and desires of his public 
and he was at the same time an 
artisan of note. 

But during the years of transition 
from the handicraft era to the machine 
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scales now shipped at the cost of four 


age all effort was concentrated on 
the machine itself and the artist was 
entirely forgotten. Not until the 
processes of mass production were 
highly perfected was serious thought 
again given to the aesthetic values of 
consumer products. 

To-day, in acknowledging the need 
and importance of the industrial de- 
signer, manufacturers have simply re- 
turned to a condition that existed be- 
fore the days of machinery; the only 
difference lies in the fact that the com- 
plicated processes of modern industry 
demand a subdivision of labor, and 
instead of having one-man control 
from start to finish we now have 
specialization. 

That the designer is now becoming 
more and more closely integrated into 
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Finishing and polishing costs are absent here 


In five years, annual 
sales of Sears, Roe- 
buck’s Coldspot refrig- 
erator rose from 15,000 
units to 275,000. Year- 
ly redesign had much 
to do with it through 
better appearance, the 





designer’s ideas for 
new sales points. Ray- 
mond Loewy. 











The designer ap- 
proached the Toledo 
scale with completely 
open mind. Result: A 
revolution in appear- 
ance, functioning, ma- 
terials, manufacturing. 
Less weight cut ship- 
ping costs more than 
half. Harold Van 
Doren & Associates. 





Using a plastic for the 
motor housing of the 
Hoover vacuum clean- 
er eliminates two im- 
portant cost items. 
Designers are leaders 
in applying new mate- 
rials—new plastics, 
new alloys, new woods, 
glass, finishes. Henry 
Dreyfuss. 


Before wholehearted 
redesign, Hobart’s best 
effort was a kitchen 
mixer made to sell at 
$125. But fundamental 
research and new ideas 
contributed by the 
designer cut the price 
drastically, opened up 
entirely new markets. 
Egmont Arens. 


New design cut retail price from $125 to $49 


the manufacturing process is the 
result. 

In the early days of the “art in in- 
dustry” movement, manufacturers 
were often content with what they felt 
was “design” service when they called 
in an artist to give them one or two 
drawings to be adapted to products in 
their line. If the article sold, they 
bought a few more “new ideas” the 
following year or simply made a few 
changes in current models. 

The competent industrial designer, 
however, offers something entirely 
different. 

First of all, sound design is not 
art.” It proceeds from a thorough 
knowledge of the manufacturing 
process and the successful designer is 
the one who has either technical or 


“e 


engineering training. Consequently, 
his work is not artistic endeavor 
alone; it is one of the important and 
essential steps in good design engi- 
neering. This is why industrial de- 
signers are, in most cases, retained on 


a yearly consultant basis, and why 
they believe that the best long-range 
results follow the close, co-ordinated 
and harmonious workings of the de- 
signer and the research and manu- 
facturing departments. 

For the design of a new product 
is not the result of sudden inspiration. 
It is thoughtfully developed through 
a series of steps. 

The designer is concerned first with 
the function of the article. What is 
required of it? A refrigerator, a 
washing machine or a coffee grinder 
must first of all fulfill its purpose. 
The designer examines the mechan- 
ical parts; he studies the unit—the 
position of the wheels, gears, levers, 
etc.; then he tries to arrange the 
mechanism so that it fits within an 
enclosure or shell that is pleasing in 
form, expresses the utility of the arti- 
cle and is easy to maintain. He 
studies competing products from 
every viewpoint; he visits the plant 
or factory to study manufacturing 
facilities. Not until then is he ready 
to make his first sketches—rough, 
preliminary ideas as a basis of dis- 
cussion with the client’s technical and 
sales departments. 

The next step, according to the 
technique employed in our organiza- 
tion, is the making of a small-sized 
clay model, which is worked and 
shaped until a form is found that 
satisfies the objectives of function and 
appearance. A photograph of the 
small clay model is taken so that high- 
lights and shadows will be revealed 
in their true form and from this step 
the process is carried on to the mak- 
ing of colored perspective renderings. 
Finally, a full-sized clay model is made 
at the plant under our supervision. 

Successful manufacturing involves 
more than just sales. And, as I have 
said, good industrial design work 
means more than simply increasing 
sales. If production costs are out of 
line, net profit naturally suffers. 
Therefore, it is the designer’s job to 
create a product that is appealing ; one 
that will sell in mass quantity; and 
one that will also return a substantial 
profit to the manufacturer. 

(Continued on page 40) 


A new design is first shaped in plastic clay; here, a bus 
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- Problems 


Jones Talks 
About Railroad 
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International 


An authorized interview with Jesse Jones, by Lawrence Sullivan 


Tex man who really holds the 
purse strings at RFC has a happy 
faculty for dealing with large sub- 
, jects in a few carefully premeditated 
words. The railroads, for example, 
are more than a library of statistics. 
As a vital segment of the national 
economy, our carriers are a vast liv- 
ing complex of essential work. The 
problem—How to keep them going? 

“All business is entitled to a fair 
profit,’ Chairman Jesse Jones of the 
RFC begins, “and that is the funda- 
mental principle which to-day guides 
Federal policy in relation to the rail- 
roads.” 

The current crisis in the rails is 
approached in two distinct aspects. 
First, the short-term assistance re- 
quired to tide some carriers over the 
present pinch of higher costs and re- 
duced traffic. Second, the permanent 
adjustment of certain capital struc- 
tures. 

“Both problems are complex, but 
neither is hopeless,”’ says Jones. “Un- 
doubtedly new legislation will be re- 
quired to facilitate some of the neces- 
sary settlements and adjustments. 
But I believe that many situations 
also can be worked out satisfactorily 
by negotiation under prevailing law.” 

Meanwhile, there is the immediate 
problem of rescue. “Impoverished 
railroads mean less spending for labor 
and materials and this adversely af- 
fects the national prosperity. I feel 
sure that if the railroads are allowed 
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to earn sufficient to enable them to 
borrow the money, they would spend 
a billion dollars for rehabilitation, 
equipment, additions and improve- 
ments in 1938—but without sufficient 
earnings to bolster their credit, this 
expenditure will probably not be more 
than half that amount. 

“The greater part of railroad 
capitalization is borrowed money, and 
every $5 of net income available for 
interest enables the expenditure of 
$100 for labor and materials. I know 
of no other situation in our economic 
structure where the net earned dollar 
is multiplied twenty times in the 
volume of business created. 


No Water in Rail Securities 


“Paying interest and dividends on 
inflated railroad capital need no 
longer be feared. The water has all 
been squeezed out.” 

Confident of generally improved 
earnings prospects, Jones looks upon 
the rails as a worthy credit risk for 
RFC. “But,” he warns, “the law does 
not contemplate that fundamentally 
weak capital situations are to be re- 
paired permanently by RFC credits.” 

Washington anticipates that the 
railroad pinch between rising costs 
and fixed rates will be partly adjusted 
in the forthcoming ICC decision on 
the petition for a 15 per cent. rate 
increase. The precise scope of RFC 
operations in the field of emergency 
credits to tide the railroads over until 





the new revenues begin to flow in 
can then be determined overnight. 

But there yet remains the second 
great phase of the rail problem—the 
permanent readjustment of special 
situations in which, owing to funda- 
mental traffic shifts, even a long-term 
normal ratio of net to gross would 
not carry existing capital structures. 
This is not essentially an RFC prob- 
lem, but Jones has studied it. 

“Railroad management is doing 
much to adjust these special situa- 
tions through operating economies,” 
he points out. “But the limitations 
on this type of economy are realized 
when we recall that about 60 per cent. 
of all railroad operating expenses are 
in the item of wages. 

“Holders of railroad securities can- 
not expect the government to insure 
their investments. But with govern- 
ment regulation as to service, charges, 
responsibility, working conditions, 
and all other factors of cost, govern- 
ment should protect the roads against 
unfair and irresponsible highway 
traffic and government-subsidized 
water rates, and should not permit 
unnecessary and uneconomical dupli- 
cation of service between the roads, 

“In trucks, buses, airplanes and 
waterways, the railroads now have 
the keenest sort of competition for 
every type of traffic, so that the pro- 
tection of competition between the 
roads themselves is not the urgent 
consideration of public policy it was 
twenty years ago. While holding no 
particular brief for the railroads ex- 
cept as they affect the whole national 
economic structure, I believe the 
problem may best be solved by co- 
ordination of operation of roads oc- 
cupying the same general section. 
Many actual consolidations should be 
made, being careful always to pre- 
serve competition between principal 
industrial centers and farming areas. 

“West of the Mississippi we might 
have, say, five systems, two occupy- 
ing the Northwest and Middle North- 
west, two the West and Southwest, 
and one the Central section. East of 
the Mississippi two systems could oc- 
cupy the South and Southeast, and 
two or possibly three the territory be- 
tween St. Louis, Chicago and the 
East including New England, again 
being careful to preserve active com- 
petition between the systems occupy- 
ing a given territory.” 

Meanwhile, Jesse Jones sees fairer 
skies ahead for the rails. “I should 
anticipate nothing sudden, dramatic 
or sensational. But we are working 
out a gigantic national problem by 
the rational and normal processes of 
negotiation and adjustment under a 
system of private ownership and pri- 
vate operation.” 




















Let's Make Business Simpler 


in business operations ; for clearer 

vision of the purposes of commer- 
cial transactions, lest we be blinded 
by the mass and momentum we have 
achieved. 

Business is essentially simple. It 
has few functions. It is the multi- 


iE is a plea for greater simplicity 





W. Hi. Conant 


tude of repetitions, the division and 
sub-division of functions, which give 
the illusion of complexity. 

A man buys a plow and some tools. 
He borrows or buys some seed po- 
tatoes. He plants them and tends 
them. Eventually, he digs his crop of 
potatoes and cleans and sorts them. 





TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 


Joe Mraz, 25 years with Cleveland Twist Drill Company, has 


the job of straightening the larger drills, sometimes distorted 


in hardening. He turns them on centers beside a straight- 


18th of a Series 


edge, then uses furnace and press to line them up. The big 


drill he’s working on will be used on heavy castings. 





The good ones he loads in his truck 
and drives to town where he backs up 
to the public-market curb and offers 
them for sale. If he prices them too 
high, he’ll have them on his hands at 
nightfall to haul back home again. If 
he prices them too low, he loses the 
wages of his toil for weeks or months. 

We call him a farmer. But he’s 
really a business man, a manufacturer. 
If he hires a few hands and lets a few 
preferred buyers pay him at the end 
of the month, he performs just about 
all the functions of any normal busi- 
ness. And his office is in his hat. Sim- 
plicity of function is second nature to 
him. He couldn’t afford complicated 
operations. Neither can business gen- 
erally, where simple ones will suffice. 

Some of us do unnecessary march- 
ing up a hill and down again. Pro- 
cedure goes in circles instead of 
straight lines. We refer, we report, 
we correspond. Then we confer and 
postpone and send bulletins. This 
seems unavoidable in large organiza- 
tions in order to insure a meeting of 
the best minds available within them 
and to provide an orderly progress. 
But do we hold the sights on the 
target meantime? Or does the muz- 
zle waver all over the distant horizon 
while the committee awaits its next 
meeting ? 

Sometimes our top executives are 
so remote from our workers and cus- 
tomers that they must be far-sighted 
indeed even to see them. Workers 
are not even names; they are payroll 
totals. Customers are only cards in 
a stack of files. We cannot look at a 
chart of wage increases and see Joe 
Brown’s earnest face and skilful 
hands. We cannot see through a steel 
file cabinet the smiling features of 
Mrs. White in Edgemont. We don’t 
even try. There isn’t time. The 
daily grind keeps us at dictation, con- 
ferences, lunch engagements, trade 
associations and board meetings. 

Round and round it goes until 
there’s a loud creak somewhere and 
it slows to a walk. Then we read care- 
fully all the predictions and warnings ; 
we scan the trade bulletins and talk 
with our competitors and our bankers. 
We conclude that it is just present 
conditions. Sooner or later they’ll be 
different. So we plan our affairs ac- 
cordingly. 

Isn’t there a better way? Isn’t it 
possible to look into causes and effects 
ourselves? Can we not locate the oil 
holes before the loud creaks begin? 

There are two people we want to 
know. Joe Brown and Mrs. White. 
The idea is to know what Joe is like, 
really; to know why management is 
out of step with him, if it is—and it 
must be to let these unions take his 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What's New 
In Business 


What's Holding It Back? 


Definite data on how much indus- 
trial building is now being held up, 
and why, is provided in a study just 
completed by the H. K. Ferguson 
Company which, as a builder of 
plants, has a vital interest in know- 
ing the answers. 

Questionnaires were sent to a list 
of 2,200 companies, which did not in- 
clude railroads and public utilities. 
Facts revealed in the thousand ques- 
tionnaires which were filled out and 
returned included these: 

1. Plant construction and improve- 
ment totaling $155,000,000 is being 
held up by 275 companies. 

2. In 72 per cent. of the cases, the 
undistributed-profits tax “has made 
it inadvisable or impossible to pro- 
ceed with needed improvements.” 

3. Uncertainty about the future 
and fear of Federal policies is an- 
other important reason for postpone- 
ment. 

4. Only a negligible proportion of 
the companies named fear of labor 
‘difficulties as a reason for laying plant 


expansion and improvement on the 
shelf. 


All Set to Cash In 


While the ink on President Roose- 
velt’s signature was still wet, the en- 
tire home-building industry rushed 
ahead in early February to cash in on 
the new amendments to the Federal 
Housing Act. 

For in spite of other difficulties that 
must still be faced, builders and mak- 
ers of building materials expect a 
real boost for their business from the 
amendments providing principally : 

1. That 10 per cent. down pay- 
ments are sufficient on $6,000-and- 
under homes financed with FHA- 
guaranteed mortgages. Beyond the 
$6,000 point, down payments will con- 
tinue to be 20 per cent. 

2. That interest charges shall be 
still lower, thus further reducing 
monthly payments on 20-year mort- 
gages. 

3. That the minimum-capital re- 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








4 WORRIES 


Members of Washington conference of “small business 
men” return to their offices happy in conviction they have 
clearly revealed their main worries as (1) too many taxes, 
(2) too many Federal laws and regulations, (3) too much 
business baiting by Government, (4) too little bank credit 
compared with what they’d like to get. Resentment against 
“big business” notably absent (Fores, Feb. 1, p. 14), 
though New York City gets a drubbing (p. 21). 





BACK TO WORK 


Federal Government marks time on mapping recovery pro- 
gram as pro-NRAers and anti-NRAers fight it out. Sen- 
ate gets back to work long enough to pass new Housing 
Act Amendments on which building industry pins fond 
hopes (p. 20), then lapses into filibuster. 





DARK SPOTS 


Despite Presidential admonition to keep wages up and 
prices down, many companies find pressure too great, an- 
nounce deep wage cuts, then begin to study the art of 
price cutting (p. 12). Conferences between steel producers 
and unions make buyers postpone orders pending outcome; 
so production slides along at low level. Wall Street steeps 
in gloom as market breaks sharply, Stock Exchange seat 
sells for $59,000 (twenty-year low), Chicago Curb Ex- 
change votes to liquidate for lack of business. 





LIGHT SPOTS 


But good news balances the bad. Passage of FHA amend- 
ments (see above) is a bright spot. Another big utility- 
bond issue (Appalachian Electric Power, $57,000,000) is 
snapped up, quickly goes to premium. Special Stock Ex- 
change committee on reorganization of its operations earns 
universal approval for its report advocating paid presi- 
dent, more democratic rule. Evidence accumulates that 
inventories in many industries are being liquidated. Auto- 
mobile industry thinks it sees the dawn (p. 42). And other 
industries are urged to do what it has done to twist sales 
curves upward (p. 16). 





UP ANCHOR! 


Shipping and shipbuilding look forward to several big 
years as favorable news comes in a rush. Federal Gov- 
ernment announces big increase in naval building, while 
Maritime Commission weighs anchor of new program 
to build up U. S. merchant marine by opening bids (first 
reaction: “Too high”) on twelve ships, largest peace- 
time order for commercial ships ever solicited in this 
country. 





RAILS LAG 


Meanwhile, railroads still drift in doldrums despite efforts 
of good management (p. 10). But one authority foresees 
eventual solution of rail problem without startling innova- 
tions (p. 18), and widespread consolidation once more 
comes to the fore as a remedy. 





“REDS” OUT 





A. F. of L.-CIO peace drive faces smothering in lather 
of talk, contradictory statements, bitter denunciations. But 
moderates on both sides drift into closer agreement, 
though center groups and outside fringe show no signs of 
weakening. And both sides agree on one thing: Con- 
centrated campaign to quell intra-union troublemakers, 
to keep “Reds” out of executive staffs. 














quirements on national mortgage as- 
sociations shall be reduced, thus en- 
couraging their formation and provid- 
ing a new pipeline through which 
funds for investment can reach real- 
estate borrowers. 

4. That builders of apartments or 
projects involving ten homes or more 
can get their mortgages insured when 
they plan their projects, instead of be- 
ing required to sign up buyers before 
they can get insurance. 

5. That provision for insuring 
loans for modernization and repairs 
shall be revived. 


Even with financing liberalized and 
financing costs cut, there still remain 
other brakes on a building boom: 
General business conditions, and 
building-material and building-labor 
costs. And some financial experts be- 
lieve that the liberalized financing 
terms will ultimately bring a disas- 
trous day of reckoning. 

But all these drawbacks failed to 
keep the building industry from hop- 
ing for big things. Cities all over 
the nation reported local real-estate 
men ready to launch new building 
projects this Spring. FHA’s Wash- 














ington office worked at fever heat to 
send revised application forms and 
regulations throughout the country. 
The National Small Homes Demon- 
stration, backed by manufacturers and 
distributors of building materials and 
equipment, announced an ambitious 
1938 program to promote the build- 
ing of small homes. And Celotex, 
Anaconda, U. S. Gypsum, Holland 
Furnace, Johns-Manville, Reynolds 
Metals, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary, and all other producers 
directly interested in building pre- 
pared to back their dealers to the 
limit in getting the building ball roll- 
ing once more. 

But of all these, no company fol- 
lowed the ball more closely than 
Flintkote. 

Several months ago, when FHA 
amendments were first considered se- 
riously by Congress, the company 
started planning the theme and de- 
tails of a complete follow-up sales 
campaign, and designed two booklets, 
one on modernization, one on small- 
home construction, to explain the 
campaign to the 10,000 lumber and 
building-material dealers who handle 
its products. As the amendments 
took form in Congress, the text for 
the booklets was written and set up 
in type; as the amendments were 
changed, the text was rewritten and 
again set up in type. 

As a result, Flintkote was all set 
when the amendments went to the 
White House for approval. When 





President William J. Wells, of L. Bamberger 
& Company, inspects the “Shrine of the Con- 
stitution” at his company’s own private pro- 
motion to glorify its home State 


the President signed, word flashed 
to New York started the presses run- 
ning. And 48 hours later, booklets 
outlining complete sales plans to tie 
in with the brand-new law were on 
their way to dealers. 


New State-Promotion Plan 


While the State of New Jersey is 
busy mapping out a nationwide cam- 
paign to bring new industries within 
its borders, a New Jersey department 
store is filling in the gap with a State- 
promotional plan of its own. 

Beginning on the last day of Janu- 
ary and continuing for a month, L. 
Bamberger & Company of Newark is 
showing a “Panorama” of its State— 
complete with exhibits, lectures, his- 
torical-society meetings and special 
weeks devoted to history, industry, 
culture, and recreation. 

Although Bamberger’s insists that 
“this is purely a civic effort, not mer- 
chandise promotion,” it does have two 
stakes in the success of the plan: 
First, building up New Jersey will, 
in the long run, build up new busi- 
ness for Bamberger’s ; second, people 
will flock into the store to attend the 
exhibition, and children who enter a 
$500 prize essay contest on “My 
State” will obtain entry blanks at 
Bamberger’s. 


Down with New York! 


That there is a definite link be- 
tween plant relocation and public re- 
lations is becoming abundantly clear 
from recent business developments. 
And that the relation between the 
two may lead to an important exodus 
from huge commercial cities is now 
becoming equally clear. 

This Winter, two important com- 
panies have moved the offices of their 
principal executive divisions from 
New York City—U. S. Steel to 
Pittsburgh, and Reynolds Metals to 
Richmond, Va. In both cases, the de- 
sire to keep top executives in closer 
and more intimate touch with manu- 
facturing operations was a key factor. 
But events of late January and early 
February suggest that public-rela- 
tions also may have been a factor in 
the decisions. 

For one thing, Chairman W. Aver- 
ell Harriman of the Union Pacific 
told members of the Bond Club of 
New York that it might be a good 
idea for more companies to move 
their main offices from New York 
City to the territories in which their 
operations and factories are centered. 
Concentration of company control in 
New York, he pointed out, has once 
more become a political issue; and 
the smaller city and the small town 
resent having the destinies of their 





Se RR 


‘‘United Air Lines pays 
for my judgment 
in not flying, too!” 

















“I'm the captain of a United Mainliner. 
Before every take-off, I study radioed 
and teletyped weather reports with 
the dispatcher, a trained meteorolo- 
gist. He and I make separate analyses, 
compare them, and then agree on a 
plan of flight.” 





“My orders are to not fly if weather 
is questionable. Moreover, United Air 
Lines guarantees me a minimum salary 
of $650 a month, regardless of hours 
flown. That way they pay me for 
using my judgment in not starting a 
trip if conditions are doubtful.” 


FLY your next business trip in a United 
Mainliner! Ask about new lower air travel 
insurance rates—now the same as for sur- 
face transportation! 





Overnight sleeper planes and scenic day- 
light flight daily from NEW YORK and 
CHICAGO to CALIFORNIA and SEATTLE. 


The No. | and shortest NEW YORK- 
CHICAGO route. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


THE “MAIN LINE” AIRWAY 
—A YEAR "ROUND ROUTE 
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manufacturing plants controlled by a 
management which is miles away 
from the place where the results are 
most sharply felt. Furthermore, such 


a shift in executive offices would 
bring managements into closer con- 
tact with their communities—where 
good public relations should begin 
(Forses, Dec. 1, p. 18). 

“These local towns,” Harriman 
continued, “would feel that they had 
a greater stake in that industry than 
they have to-day. The usual remark 
of the manager who doesn’t want to 
do something that the local commu- 
nity wants him to do is to say, ‘Well, 
New York won’t let me do that.’ That 
is said every day in the year in most 
communities, and that isn’t doing 
New York any good.” 

More proof of the feeling against 
big centers and of the link between 
public relations and relocation in 
smaller cities came to the fore in the 
early-February conference of “small 
business” men with President Roose- 
velt. A pre-conference meeting called 
for the purpose of drawing up a pro- 
gram threatened to break up in wild 
disorder when delegates from other 
parts of the country accused the New 
York group of trying to “run things” 
and vowed that they would have noth- 
ing whatever to do with anything the 
New Yorkers proposed. 

Finally, Chairman William O. 
Douglas of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission had something to say 
about the problem of large-city-vs.- 
smaller-city when he told the Eco- 
nomic Club of Chicago that funds for 
investment flow too much to New 
York at the expense of the sound 
company in the local community 
which needs more money. “Granted 
the desirability and the necessity of 
having a great national market for 
capital funds upon which the whole 
country can draw,” he said, “yet the 
dangers of leaving the small local en- 
terprise without an adequate mechan- 
ism for obtaining adequate capital 
cannot be overlooked.” 


Does Research Pay? 


This year, U. S. industry will prob- 
ably sink $100,000,000 or more into 
research. Does this investment pay? 

One answer comes from President 
Lammot du Pont of the du Pont 
Company. In his company’s annual 
report for 1937, just issued, he points 
out that twelve products which the 
company has developed largely dur- 
ing the past ten years accounted for 
40 per cent. of the du Pont sales 
volume in 1937. They provide em- 
ployment for 18,000 workers, and in- 
vestment in equipment to manufacture 


them now adds up to $174,000,000. 
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Another answer comes from Gen- 
eral Electric. Not many years ago, 
finding ways and means to make a 
vacuum 99.99999999 per cent. pure— 
exhausting all but one ten-billionth 
of the air from the desired space— 
was an unimportant academic prob- 
lem. But a way to do it was found; 
now, the method is vitally important 
in the production of x-ray, radio- 
transmitting and other high-voltage 
electron tubes. And when still better 
vacuums are needed, research now 
going on will show manufacturers 
how to produce them. 


New Remedy for Labor Troubles 


While many labor mediation boards 
have been under heavy fire during 
recent months, one entirely new trib- 
unal for labor disputes has been quiet- 
ly rolling up an impressive record. 

Last October, the Voluntary Indus- 
trial Arbitration Tribunal was set up 
by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation in response to increasing re- 
quests for arbitration of labor con- 
troversies. Since then, it has settled 
more than thirty disputes quietly, 
competently and to the entire satis- 
faction of both employers and em- 
ployees. 

A majority of these cases involve 
troubles arising from the operation of 
collective-bargaining agreements. 
While the National Labor Relations 
Board and state mediation boards are 
active in promoting agreements in 
the first place, settlement of disputes 
arising from these agreements after 
they have been signed has always 
been difficult. Here is where the 
Tribunal steps into the picture. 





Either party to a dispute may 
voluntarily start arbitration proceed- 
ings by notifying the other party and 
filing notice of intention with the 
Tribunal. 

Arbitrators for each case—accept- 
able to both parties—are chosen from 
a panel of Tribunal members who have 
been previously selected by the Ar- 
bitration Council from representatives 
of industry, labor and the general 
public. 

Hearings are conducted in strict 
privacy, usually with witnesses and 
arbitrators under oath, and frank, 
open discussions are encouraged. The 
fees—averaging $20—are paid by 
both sides. 

Typical cases decided by the Trib- 
unal—representative of labor disputes 
everywhere—are: 

1. Under what conditions is an em- 
ployer justified in removing his fac- 
tory to another city contrary to the 
provisions of his contract with the 
union establishing the basis upon 
which such removal may take place? 

2. When an agreement provides for 
layoffs during certain months of the 
year, may the employer extend such 
time to other periods of the year when 
business is slow? 

3. When may an employer dispense 
with a salesman due to closing one of 
a chain of stores? 

4. Have shoe workers a right to 
receive increased pay when a last is 
changed? 

5. When is an employer entitled 
to relief by dismissing an employee 
due to a decrease in business? 

6. Under what circumstances may 
an employer refuse to re-employ a 
worker after a strike? 





Making a vacuum 99.99999999 per cent. pure has for 25 years been the sole job of one 
man in General Electric’s Schenectady research laboratory. Yet this work pays 




















out of 100 average business men 
That is 
their unwillingness to pay the price of 
responsibility. By the price of respon- 
sibility I mean hard driving, continu- 


Jou is a single reason why 99 


never become leaders. 


al work . . . the courage to make 
decisions, to stand the gaff . . . the 
scourging honesty of never fooling 
yourself about yourself. You travel 
the road to leadership heavily laden. 
While the nine-to-five-o’clock worker 
takes his ease, you are “toiling up- 
ward through the night.”” Laboriously 
you extend your mental frontiers. 
Any new effort, the psychologists say, 
wears a new groove in the brain. And 
the grooves that lead to the heights 
are not made between nine and five. 
They are burned in by midnight oil. 

—OweEn D. Youne. 


When a man says: “This is a dif- 
ficult problem,” he really says: “I am 
a soft drill on a hard piece of steel.” 

—Cuartes F. Ketrerine. 


Cultivate good habits, and you'll 
find that they are just as hard to 
break as bad ones. —ExcCHANGE. 


The opportunity and the necessity 
for the Government’s service to its 
people cannot be confined within rigid 
limits. The Constitution sets no such 
bounds. It is a living, vital institution 
whose function is to guide and not to 
curb necessary governmental powers. 

—JusticE STANLEY F. REeEp. 


Many a fellow who yelps for a 
square deal merely wants all of the 
aces. © —ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 


Capitalism has functioned on the 
belief that we had but to create busi- 
ness and human nature would take 
care of itself, but it never does. We 
are surrounded with perfected materi- 
als and dominated by primitive in- 
stincts. That leads to war. We must 
turn the creative resources of science, 
education and personnel into realizing 
a broader concept of life than power 
and gain. 

—FrankK Curtis WILtIAMs, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Ponder the path of thy feet and 
let thy ways be established.— 
Proverbs 4:26. 


Sent in by W. A. Mundhenk, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of text used. 














THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 

















It takes a highly intellectual indi- 


vidual to enjoy leisure. . . . Most of 
us had better count on working. What 
a man really wants is creative chal- 
lenge with sufficient skills to bring 
him within the reach of success so 
that he may have the expanding joy 


of achievement. . . . Few people over- 
work; plenty overeat, overworry, 
overdrink. . . . Few realize real joy 


and happiness of conquest. The basis 
of mental health for the average adult 
is more work, provided the work is 
not mere drudgery. 

—Dr. Fay B. Nasu. 


The cautious seldom err. 
—CoNFUCIUS. 


The motivation for social change 
has been too much occupied with 
mechanism—too little with human be- 
ings. We must have human beings 
who can respect themselves, capable 
of making moral decisions, or else 
all efforts to build a new world will 
end in catastrophe and disillusion- 
ment. —ABRAHAM J. Muste, D.D. 


Dividing industry into “big” and 
“little” is artificial. Industry is both 
—that makes it Industry. Ninety- 
eight per cent. of American industries 
employ less than 500 men each. To- 
day’s big industries were small within 
our lifetime; many of to-day’s small 
industries will become big before our 
lifetime ends. Large industries make 
small industries necessary, and small 
industries make large ones possible. 
Wipe out large industries and you 
Wipe out three-fourths of the small 
ones; wipe out the small ones and 
the large ones cannot go on. They 
work together. Each has a part in 
the nation’s job—W. J. CAMERON. 


_ Men are never so likely to settle 
a question rightly as when they dis- 
cuss it freely. —Macavtay. 





“What can one life, however nobly 
lived, mean among the myriads of 
human beings on the earth?” While 
a single grain of sand is almost in- 
finitesimal, it is of such minute par- 
ticles that the far-flung shores of the 
sea are composed. Every grain counts 
in making the mass. Similarly, every 
individual who is honest, fearless, 
peace-loving, who is imbued with the 
spirit of brotherhood and of service 
to his fellowmen, is an influence for 
good in any group or party or nation 
of which he is a member and helps 
to insure the wise use of its power. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Nothing in the world is more 
haughty than a man of moderate ca- 
pacity when once raised to power. 

—WESSENBURG. 


One of the most devastating ex- 
periences in human life is disillusion- 
ment. Of course there are some illu- 
sions the disillusionment of which is 
healthy. It takes two things to bowl 
over a tree—a heavy wind outside 
and decay inside. Much of the moral 
wreckage is caused by inner cynicism 
—a disgust with life’s futility, an in- 
ability to see sense in it. A person 
in that mood is an easy mark for the 
next high wind. —ArT SISSON. 


The more noise a man or a motor 
makes the less power there is avail- 
able. —W. R. McGeary. 


A thing is never too often repeated 
which is never sufficiently learned. 
—SENECA. 


Emotions leave unmistakable traces. 
After the hair is white and the eyes 
have lost their lustre, we can see writ- 
ten on the face the story of loving, 
self-sacrifice, of courage, of constant 
cheerfulness. And these other things 
which leave as definite traces—anger, 
jealousy, and suspicion. What will 
the world find on your face bye and 
bye? Will it see the traces of the 
unlovely, ungenerous moods or the 
footprints of smiles ? —ANON. 


A good name, like good will, is got 
by many actions and lost by one. 
—Lorp JEFFREY. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Itis now ready. See page 41. 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 





Wil 
Washington 
Now Alter 
Its Course? 





mice 
and men gang aft agley.” 
What a boomerang the in- 
viting of hundreds of small business 
men to Washington proved! 

The Administration had never 
doubted that its condemnation and 
harassing of Big Business was cor- 
dially endorsed by minor employers. 
A chorus of praise was confidently 
expected. 

Instead, the visitors loudly and al- 
most unanimously voiced hostility 
towards political attacks on business, 
criticised New Deal tax and labor 
and other laws, as well as Govern- 
ment competition, and demanded a 
new deal in order to get the country 
“back to work.” 

All this must have opened Wash- 
ington’s eyes. 

Will the impressive demonstration 
influence President Roosevelt to alter 
his attitude towards industry and 
modify his stand towards labor? 

Certainly it will no longer be pos- 
sible for the President to try, with 
any success, to blame the serious re- 
cession in business and employment 
on Big Business. The little business 
fellows have exploded that politically- 
hatched myth. They have told the 
world—and the Administration—in 
very plain language that Washington 
has been to blame and that it is up to 
Washington to mend its ways. 

This can hardly fail to strengthen 
the determination of lawmakers to re- 
fuse to jump every time the White 
House cracks the whip. And to ex- 
ercise the independence prescribed by 
the Constitution. 

Anti-business Administration pro- 
posals hereafter promise to encounter 
more opposition in Congress. The 
prospect of having every small busi- 
ness man, to say nothing of larger 
employers, bitterly antagonistic to 
Washington, would not appeal to 
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those coming up in November for re- 
election—the whole membership of 
the House, one-third of the Senate. 
The exhibition given by small busi- 
ness men may also influence Con- 
gress to modify the admittedly one- 
sided labor legislation which can be 
named among the causes of the 
throttling of recovery last year. 
Turning to economic conditions, 
what do we find? The downswing 





has lost some of its momentum since 
the turn of the year. 

Sentiment in high places, however, 
has been repeatedly disturbed by 
emanations — often contradictory — 
from President Roosevelt’s talks to 
the press. 


Securities renewed their decline 
and commodities have moved irregu- 
larly. Idleness has expanded dis- 
tressingly. Short work weeks have 
become common. Some wage reduc- 
tions have been announced. There 
is keen speculation as to whether the 
CIO will be able to renew its steel, 
automotive and other agreements at 
top wage rates, especially since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt insists that prices be 
lowered. 

The steel industry is still in the 
doldrums. Automobile buying is 
quiet. Retail trade is running below 
a year ago, as, indeed, is almost every 
line of business and industrial ac- 
tivity. The  ceaselessly-advertised 
building boom has not yet progressed 
from the talk stage. 

Concededly, there is no lack of 
ground for the prevailing hesitancy. 

Yet this writer is hopeful that the 
worst is over politically and that more 
stable times lie not so very far ahead. 


A Nice Trick—If You Can Do It 

















Courtesy of New York Times 




















Do You Know This? 


Six million people in the U. S. are 
unable to work, attend school, or pur- 
sue other usual activities each day 
during the Winter months on account 
of illness, injury or gross physical 
impairment resulting from disease or 
accident. (National Health Survey) 

* 





A California trailer manufacturer 
now markets trailer restaurants suit- 
able for roadside concessions. 

*x 


Railroad freight rates in the U. S. 


are 1/3 of the British, 2/7 of the 
French, 2/5 of the German rates. 
* 
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HEARD OF IN THE NEW 
YORK BUSINESS WORLO 
OF 1631 THAT THRONGS 
CAME JUST TO STARE, 
WAS THE NEW EMPLOY 
EE AT DELMONICOS RES- 
TAURANT IN WILLIAM 
STREET-— A WOMAN 
cCasHIER! 


* 


Mrs. America spends 1.7 hours of 
her workingman husband’s time when 
she goes to the store for a dozen eggs, 
a pound of butter, a pound of bread, 
a quart of milk, and a pound of beef. 
Her luckiest counterpart in Europe 
spends 4% hours of her husband’s 
time for the same basketful. (Gerard 
Swope) 

* 

Almost 99 per cent. of Armour & 
Company executives were “raised” in 
the business. Most of them began at 
the bottom and have an average of 
twenty-one years of service with the 
company. 

* 

The greatest number of policies and 
the largest amount of insurance ever 
in force for any company in the 
world were reported by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
1937. Policies outstanding numbered 
43,600,964 and totaled $22,584,093,- 
698. These policies were owned by 
about 29,000,000 persons in the 
United States and Canada, or two 
persons out of every nine in the popu- 
lations of each country. 








HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 





I‘ you're around 40, you’re lucky! If 
you're younger, so much the better. 
You can have a steady income guaran- 
teed to you for life starting when you 
retire, an income that most men at the 


age of 55 couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, defi- 
nite Plan, you make it easy to get a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life when 
you are ready to retire. 


$1800 a year beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I A check for $150 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for six months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by a 
company with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom 
from money worries. 
You can have all the 
joys of recreation or 
travel when the time 
comes at which ev- 
ery man wants them 


















ESTABLISHED 1658 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Letirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


most. Whether you quit work or not, you 
get your income just the same. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $150 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 
the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Simi- 
lar Retirement Income Plans are also avail- 
able to women. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. In the 
long run, the Plan will probably cost noth- 
ing, because in most cases, every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown below, 
“How to Get the Things You Want.’ It tells 
all about the 
Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Plan. 
Send for your copy 
now. The coupon is 
for your conven- 
ience. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
275 Elm St., 


Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Name — 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 


Home Address. 











Hartford, Conn. 











COPYRIGHT 1938, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Perfect Indoor Weather—New Dress for Metals 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


At the H. & V. Exposition 


“Perfect indoor weather the year 
’round” was the theme of the Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position held in New York late last 
month. And over 300 exhibitors pre- 
sented a bewildering selection of 
equipment to show the thousands of 
interested visitors just how this ideal 
could be attained. 

Improvements and adjustments to 
meet the present-day demand for 
economy (both of space and operat- 
ing costs), ease of handling and con- 
trol, and beauty of design were, per- 
haps, the outstanding feature. 

For instance, there was a new 
burner head for furnaces which is de- 
signed to burn oil in absolute suspen- 
sion, eliminating the need for refrac- 
tory, hearth or firepot. It combines 
the simple design and atomizing fea- 


tures of the gun-type burner with the 
heat-application characteristics of the 
rotary type. The advantages, the 
makers say, are high efficiency, saving 
of oil which might be wasted in heat- 
ing the refractory, and total radiant 
heat applied to the boiler. (1-215) 

Another manufacturer showed new 
methods of draft control on gas, oil 
and coal-fired equipment, some of 
which were said to save the consumer 
25 per cent. of his fuel bills. (2-215) 

A new oil-fired, thrift-model fur- 
nace is especially designed for the 
small modern home. It is, says the 
producer, completely automatic, elim- 
inates the phenomenon known as pul- 
sating or panting, and is low in price 
and operating cost. (3-215) 

All types of air-conditioning equip- 
ment were displayed, ranging from 
huge installations for industrial use to 
small portable conditioners which can 





FREEING INDUSTRY FROM 
THE CLUTCHING HAND OF 


PAIG OL 
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@ In providing antifriction bearings 
for every purpose, & 
has saved industry untold millions 
in power, labor and lubrication costs 
but in doing so has become the 
world’s largest manufacturer of ball 
and roller bearings for industrial 








DSI not only 


purposes. 

SACS always puts the right bear- 

ing in the right place. SASSI 

Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3973 
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be installed in a single room and 
plugged into any electric outlet. 

One interesting series of unit-as- 
sembly conditioners, introduced for 
the first time, is especially suitable for 
small retail stores, individual apart- 
ments in large apartment buildings, 


business suites, etc. These condi- 
tioners are complete when shipped 
and easily installed. 

Their great flexibility of construc- 
tion simplifies application and space 
problems. Each conditioner consists 
of three independent sub-assembly 
sections, bolted together to form the 
complete unit. These are the frame 
and enclosure, which houses the heat- 
transfer surfaces and the humidifier ; 
the fan unit; and the filter unit. The 
fan unit may be assembled to the 
frame and enclosure to obtain any one 
of six different arrangements for fan 
discharge. The top and bottom of the 
frame are both constructed in the 
same way, so it is possible to turn the 
entire unit upside down to convert it 
from a right-hand to a left-hand as- 
sembly. And the whole may be 
mounted on pipe stands, suspended 
from ceilings or placed on floors or 
platforms. (4-215) 


Ready for Anything 


Announcement of a utility power 
drill which combines two distinct 
characteristics—heavy-duty perform- 
ance and service-tool utility—will be 
interesting news for garage owners, 
fleet owners, railway repair shops, 
maintenance departments and general 
service shops. 

Every now and then, we are told, 
they are confronted with a tough job 
that needs the extra margin of power 
formerly available only in a heavy- 
duty production drill. But these drills 
had too much speed for the average 
shop—they burned up drill bits—and 
were not adaptable to the use of the 
many accessories so necessary for 
general maintenance and shop work. 

While the new drill has enough 
power for any drilling job that comes 
along, it is easily adapted to such util- 
ity service as drilling with carbon bits, 
driving wood augers, cutting with 
hole saws and doing heavy-duty and 


precision work in a bench drill stand. 
(5-215) 


For Durability and Speed 


A new industrial finish that should 
speed up the finishing of washing 
machines, office equipment, hospital 
equipment, plant machinery, electrical 
appliances and other types of metal 
products requires only one bake and 
comes in any color and in any degree 
of gloss or dullness. 

It sprays easily or may be dipped ; 




















the finish is said to be permanent 
and durable and is particularly well 
adapted for washing machines and 
hospital and laboratory equipment 
which are subjected to alkalis, acids 
and other discoloring agents. (6-215) 


Seventy Copies a Minute 


Another contribution to speed, this 
time in the office, is a duplicator 
which will make up to 300 bright 
copies direct from one handwritten, 
typed or drawn original, and will pro- 
duce 70 copies per minute. Paper as 
large as 9 by 14 inches may be used, 
ranging in weight from tissue to card 
stock. Reproductions in one or all of 
five colors are made in one operation. 
The original may be filed away and 
used again and again over a period of 
months until 300 copies have been 
produced. (7-215) 


Add One—Subtract Two 


Designed to increase efficiency in 
the office, as well as to add a decora- 
tive note, is a two-tiered molded let- 
ter tray for the busy executive’s desk 
(or for his secretary). An important 
feature is the open corners which 
make letters readily accessible. The 
bright metal supports which hold the 
upper tray may be removed to make 
two single trays from the two-tiered 
model. And if there happens to be 
an extra large supply of letters one 
day, longer rods can be substituted 
and a third tray added. (8-215) 


Telegraphics: 


You won’t be caught on the job 
with an oil can that is almost empty 
or one filled with the wrong kind of 
oil if you use the new transparent oil 
can made of molded plastic. The bot- 
ton and spout (of various types and 
lengths) are made of copper-covered 
metal. (9-215) 

The tell-tale snap of the electric 
switch may soon be a thing of the past 
now that mercury switches have been 
perfected. Contact is made and broken 
silently by the movement of mercury. 
Since there is no spring to break and 
no plates to hammer away, long life 
is promised for the switch. (10-215) 

A mechanic can now jack up a car 
to be repaired and crawl under it with 
complete confidence that no unthink- 
ing bystander can tamper with the 
jack and release the car, because the 
larger service jacks produced by one 
company are supplied with a lock. 
The mechanic puts the key in his 
pocket after locking the jack. (11- 
215) 





The rubber parts of an assembly 
can be made to match the metal parts 
by spraying them with a new lacquer 
which gives them a metallic finish. 
The lacquer has a bronzing liquid 
base, dries in the air, and when metal 
powder is added gives the appearance 
of brass, copper, bronze, aluminum or 
steel. (12-215) 

The long-distance telephoner (or 
his switchboard operator) won’t have 
to keep looking at his watch if he uses 
a new time checker which not ‘only 


records the exact number of minutes 
spent on the call but also sounds a 
warning bell ten seconds before every 
three-minute interval. (13-215) 


—A. M. Fores. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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MY TELEPHONE CONNECTS 


WITH 19,000,000* OTHERS... 


and so does yours” 


You buy contacts with many people when you buy Bell Telephone 


service. Your own particular telephone can be connected to prac- 
tically any other telephone in the United States and to 93% of 
all the telephones in the whole world. You can use as much or 


as little of this service as you want, any time and at low cost, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


#The figure 19,000,000 is for the United States only. The total becomes 
35,000,000 when you add Bell System overseas telephone connections. 
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To the Man Chosen for This Honor 


Who Will Be Selected 
As The Outstanding 


Business Humanizer 


for 1938? 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
Will Present 
A GOLD MEDAL and SCROLL 


HE EMINENT committee listed at the right 

has pledged itself to select towards the close 
of each year the business man who during the 
year has done most to humanize business. 


Each year some one employer or corporation 
head, above all others, plays an enviable role in 
creating better living conditions, better wages, 
better hours, better co-operation, better relation- 
ships or better employee understanding. 


To encourage humane business statesmanship, 
FORBES has succeeded in enlisting the services 
of the group of eminent citizens here listed to 
select annually the member of the employing 
classes who has done most during each year to 
humanize business. 


The first selection and presentation will be made 


towards the end of 1938. 


Won't you help the Committee make the 
selection truly representative of all industries 
by nominating your candidate for this signal 
honor? Your recommendation will be given 
careful consideration by the Committee 
of Award, c/o Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
EVANS CLARK 


Director, 
Twentieth Century Fund 


DR. KARL T. COMPTON 


President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


ALVIN E. DODD 


President, 
American Management Ass'n. 


DR. JOHN Hi. FINLEY 


Editor-in-Chief, New York Times 


GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
VIRGIL JORDAN 


President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


H. J. KENNER 


President, The Better Business 
Bureau of New York City 


DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


Colgate University 


DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


Pastor, Broadway Temple 


RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Free Synagogue 


DR. SHELBY M. HARRISON 


General Director, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 


Lawyer and Author 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Authority on Labor Relations 


DR. £. R. WEIDLEIN 


Director, Mellon Institute 


ORDWAY TEAD 


Authority on Economics 


DR. RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID 


President, University of 
Southern California 


DR. B. 6. FORBES 


Editor and Publisher 























Advertising Lands a New Job 


Homer McKee 


NTIL recently it was presumed 
lj that about the only thing that 
influenced purchase is value. 

If a manufacturer, by hook or 
crook, could manage to make his 
product quite as good as—if possible, 
a little bit better than—that of his 
competitor and then turn around and 
offer it for less money, it was sup- 
posed to be all over but the shouting. 
Of late, however, it has become 
apparent that factors other than value 
enter into the equation. People, for 
example, have begun to ask, “Who 
made it?” And if they don’t happen 
to like the maker, even though the 
product be outstandingly superior and 
the price absurdly low, they will walk 
blocks out of their way and pay more 
for something they know to be some- 
what inferior. (If you don’t believe 
this, try to sell a strongly organized 
manufacturing center any piece of 
merchandise which doesn’t bear the 
union label. And if you are still un- 
convinced, I suggest that you try to 
sell any product bearing the “made 
in Germany” mark to any of our Jew- 

ish brethren.) 

In other words, buying has come 
to involve emotion as well as logic; 
and the more disturbed the times, the 
more important it is that the manu- 
facturer sell himself, as well as his 
product. 

This has given rise to a distinctly 
new type of selling appeal—institu- 
tional or public-relations advertising. 


Business Goes Political 


The successful institutional adver- 
tising specialist must have a keen 
political instinct—the power to sense 
the mood of the masses and legiti- 
mately to manipulate that known 
mood to the worthy advantage of 
whatsoever or, more properly, whom- 
soever he—the advertising specialist 
—is trying to sell. Which is only 
another way of saying—he has to be 
a good politician. 

Ivy Lee, dean of American pub- 
licists, knew how to manipulate public 
opinion in favor of any man or insti- 
tution whom or which he chose to 
sponsor. And the fact that there is 
a close relationship between advertis- 
ing and politics—that the keen adver- 
tising mind and the keen political 
mind are virtually one and the same 
—has been recently proved by Bruce 
Barton, who evidently has come to 
the wise conclusion that he can do 
his country far more good as an 


avowed politician than he, heretofore, 
has been able to do as a mere adver- 
tising man on the outside, looking in. 

I regard the election of Bruce Bar- 
ton to the United States House of 
Representatives as a healthy sign of 
the times. It is, to me, an earnest 
that at last advertising is beginning 
to realize its true and broader func- 
tion—that it now knows it has some- 
thing more important to do than just 
to glorify the warts on pickles. Fur- 
thermore it proves—because he was 
able to get enough votes to put him 
into office—that the people them- 
selves are beginning to feel the need 
of the advertising type of thinking 
in government—the thinking of men 
who have made the knowledge of 
public preference their sole life work. 


More Than a Good Product Needed 


Certainly no real advertising man, 
capable of sensing public attitudes, 
would ever vote the people into a 
war that they did not want, or impose 
on them a tax against which their 
emotions rebelled. 

And certainly no real advertising 
man, trained in the reconciliation of 
class antagonisms, would ever be 
crazy enough to stir up class hatreds 
as a means of hoisting himself into 
office or of promoting his own little 
political ambitions. 

So I say that Bruce Barton may be 
more than just a successful candidate. 
He may be an omen of a new era 
a symbol of a new order in which the 
will of the people may find clearer 
expression. 

All this the manufacturer should 
take cognizance of. For, like it or 
not, he too is now forced to become 
politically minded because politics and 
business have got so inextricably in- 
tertangled that they can never again 
be separated. To-day you may make 
the finest product conceivable, price 
it way under what anybody else can 
afford to sell at, conduct your busi- 
ness expertly in every department, 
and still wind up at the end of the 
year broke—if, through poor politics, 
you have permitted yourself to get 
into a snarl with your labor, or run 
afoul of confiscatory legislation. Your 
only way out is to play the game— 
to purify and correct the inaccuracies 
and misconceptions in politics—to ex- 
plain yourself and your purpose di- 
rectly to the people through advertis- 
ing. 

In a word, to regard at least a part 
of your advertising as mere printed 
politics. 


















RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. . 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 


BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, ; 
ustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 190 Pages ! 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent _/vee. 









JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6209 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Name 





Business 
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STEAMSHIP 
TIChET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 







Telephone or write for 
‘Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
De je ee > A C4, snigadiot 
* 














Coming in Forbes 


GOING BACK TO THE FARM? 


Some business men buy farms for 
hobbies, some for homes, some just 
to get away from it all. But don’t 
jump into it blindly—there’s more to 
the art of running a business man’s 
farm than meets the casual eye. 


JUST COPY-BOOK MAXIMS 


Who is this man who says that trick 
methods don’t work in selling? Who 
sells by copy-book maxims? But 
whose sales volume runs into the 
high millions ? 
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WISHFUL THINKING 


Too often in investing, the wish is father to the thought. 
Too often the investor continues to hope that his secur- 
ities will ““come back” long after their values have been 
permanently impaired. Too often the investor’s con- 
clusion that “security prices are low”’ is fathered by the 
hope for profit rather than the facts in the case. 


But merely to keep informed on all the events— 
political, monetary and economic—that influence 
security values today is more than a one-man job. To 
interpret these facts without the bias of wishful 
thinking and to arrive at a realistic appraisal of values 
is a burden which few investors can successfully 


shoulder alone. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of 
a large group of investment specialists to scrutinize 
each new situation and judge dispassionately how it 
will affect the value of securities. That is the job 


that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. Naturally, 
the more you tell us of your present investment position 


and objectives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Coal Commission 
Flounders Toward Grave 


Eagle has a broken wing. Sur- 

veying the chaos and confusion 
which the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission has spread throughout 
the industry in two short months 
since its first nationwide price-fixing 
orders, effective Dec. 16, 1937, one 
now finds coal’s “little NRA” gasp- 
ing for breath. 

Under the Guffey-Vinson Coal Act 
of 1937, all the essential features of 
the old NRA were re-enacted for 
mandatory application in the bitu- 
minous industry. About 6,100 pro- 
ducers and distributors are under the 
new code. 


The Miners Write the Ticket 


Jee L. LEWIS’ little Blue 


The coal-control bill was written by 
the legal staff of the United Mine 
Workers of America and handed to 
Senator Joe Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
with instructions to secure its early 
passage. The National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, a government 
price-fixing agency, was then manned 
almost exclusively by Guffey political 
appointees. 

On Dec. 1, the Commission pro- 
mulgated its price-fixing orders, 
dividing the country into twenty- 
three administrative price zones. For 
the most part, these prices were set 
without public hearings. They have 
produced the gravest sort of economic 
dislocations in every section of the 
country. 


Consumers Howl in Protest 


Sharply advancing bituminous 
prices have generated a whirlwind of 
protest from consumers. Long-estab- 
lished regional prices, evolved from 
natural cost differentials and freight 
rates, were upset overnight. Utilities 
and railroads suddenly found many of 
their old buying arrangements dis- 
rupted by the arbitrary geographical 
areas prescribed by the Federal Com- 
mission. In one notable instance con- 
sumers in Illinois, some of them with- 
in fifty miles of the richest bituminous 
fields in the country, found it advan- 
tageous under the new scheme to buy 
coal from Indiana and Kentucky! 
Hundreds of protests have reached 
Congress that the arbitrary price in- 
creases enforced upon city schools, 
hospitals and similar public institu- 























tions, have dislocated the whole local 
budget scheme. Manufacturers like- 
wise have deluged Washington with 
cries of anguish over increased fuel 
costs. 

The indescribable confusion is such 
that literally nobody in the industry 
now knows whether he is afoot or 
horseback. Coal must be moved, espe- 
cially in Winter; but no coal opera- 
tor can safely make a commitment 
thirty days forward. Moreover, the 
business is completely entangled in 
a system of reports, regulations, inter- 
pretive memoranda, cross decrees and 
official exemptions—until the aver- 
age retailer needs special legal coun- 
sel to tell him which coal is which, 
and at what price. 


“Better Start All Over” 


Early this month, the Indiana Gas 
& Chemical Company at Terre Haute 
brought a suit, before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to invalidate the 
whole price-fixing scheme. Counsel 
for the Commission then appeared to 
announce that hearings would be held 
beginning Feb. 8 on complaints of 
irate consumers. Thereupon the 
Court recessed the injunction pro- 
ceeding until after the Commission’s 
hearings. 

But in commenting upon the In- 
diana petitions, Chief Justice D. 
Lawrence Groner said: “The use of 
confidential information in a secret 
meeting without interested parties 
having a chance to be heard, is not 
provided for by any law I ever heard 
of, and apparently contradicts our 
theory of government.” At another 
point, Justice Groner suggested it 
might be well for the Coal Commis- 
sion “to start all over again in its 
price-fixing work.” 


Now a Dead Turkey 


It is significant that in this pro- 
ceeding John Carson, Consumers’ 
Counsel for the Commission, testified 
he had made numerous unsuccessful 
attempts to induce the Commission to 
hold public hearings prior to its 
price-fixing orders, and to disclose 
the basic data for its price determina- 
tions. All such pleas, Carson said, 
had been ignored. 

Many months doubtless will be re- 
quired to liquidate the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission. But 
for all practical purposes, the Guffey- 
Vinson Act seems a dead turkey. 
In an earlier form it was held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
But quite apart from court decrees, 
the new attempt already has broken 
down of its own legalistic weight and 
bureaucratic incompetence. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


HAT did you see, George Washington, in the high Alle- 





ghenies ... camping alone with only your cloak for a 
tent...staring into the rainy night westward, westward? ( Only you could see 
that inland wilderness as the “Second Land of Promise”...as a continent con- 
trolled by a united people whose destinies run east and west. You foresaw the 
need of unifying that America-to-be through transportation and communica- 
tion. In the service of unborn ages you surveyed those first roads and waterways, 
westward over the Blue Ridge, over the Alleghenies. Yet how much you couldn’t 
foresee! (@ Canals and wagon roads yield to the railway...the old Iron Horse 
becomes that miracle of modern air-conditioned transportation, America’s dis- 
distinguished fleet of trains—The George Washington, The Sportsman, The 
F. F. V.— following the very route you surveyed. Today, Sir, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines re-dedicate The George Washington to you. We believe that, 
could you experience its supreme comfort and the gracious spirit of service 
aboard it, we should see your genial but grave smile, and hear you pronounce 


your judgment—“Excellent!” 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Give the Controller a Chance to Help Sell 


Louis W. Jaeger 


Treasurer, Colonial Optical Co. 
As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HE sales manager is a fighter. He 
Ti human-conduct minded. He 

knows his men, his customers, his 
territories, and how to get results 
from them. And in this fighter’s 
corner, the statistical-minded con- 
troller makes an excellent second. 

For what sales managers need most 
from their advisers are facts—living, 
moving, active facts. And the very 
essence of the job of controller is to 
supply just those facts to every de- 
partment of the business. 

Because the controller is in a posi- 
tion to take business indexes and 
project them into the future, he can 
help to set up budgets, business fore- 
casts, quotas, inventories, and so on. 
But he works with the sales manager 
in doing it, for the controller should 
bring in such matters as degree of 
development of the territory or branch 
for which a budget is being set up, 
territorial sales saturation, and other 
factors which the sales manager alone 
knows about. 

There are eight ways in which the 
controller can help the sales manager 
to set up targets to shoot at: 


Salve for Raw Wounds 


1. Weighing competition. While 
the sales manager sees competition 
mostly in the aspects where it rubs 
him raw, the controller sees its broad 
implications and weighs it as dispas- 
sionately as inventories. This dis- 
passionate thinking is precisely what 
a fighter like the sales manager needs 
in his corner. 

2. Budgeting expenses. Since ex- 
pense budgeting, only an incident in 
the life of the sales manager, is the 
daily work of the controller, the lat- 
ter can be of real help in working out 
expense budgets for various goals. 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











3. Making profits. The sales man- 
ager, of course, wants to make all the 
profit he can for his company. The 
controller is in the best position to 
know what lines carry the profits; 
thus, he can help the sales manager 
to choose special targets for profits. 

4. Setting bonuses. Since salesmen 
will usually sell the easiest line rather 
than the most profitable line unless 
they are induced to do otherwise, spe- 
cial bonuses are often desirable. Here, 
again, the controller can help. His 
“feel” for figures enables him to work 
out fair and effective bonus systems. 

5. Allocating sales effort. How 
much effort should be put on selling 
new accounts, and how much on keep- 
ing old ones? The controller’s analy- 
tical ability and figure-mindedness al- 
low him to give sound counsel to the 
sales manager on this important prob- 
lem. Flat bonuses for securing new 
accounts and other special bonuses 
keep the salesforce out of ruts—and 
keep sales thinking out of ruts, too. 


Teamwork on Inventory 


6. Controlling inventory. A diffi- 
cult sales-management problem is de- 
termining the amount of inventory 
and the rate of turnover which should 
exist territory by territory and even 
customer by customer. Once more, 
the controller can be useful; for, al- 
ways working in terms of inventory 
and turnover, the controller has the 
information upon which the sales 
manager can build his plans. The 
controller, for example, can bring the 
sales manager’s attention to items 
which must be sold at once, and spe- 
cial effort with special bonuses can 
then be worked out to clear the excess 
inventory out of the way. 

7. Analyzing general conditions. 
Style changes and territorial and na- 
tional business conditions are natural 
subjects for the controller’s study. 
Knowledge of them is also vital to 
the sales manager. With the two ex- 
ecutives working together, salesmen 
can always be kept primed to take 
advantage of changing conditions 
wherever they exist. 

8. Getting sales over the top. 
Finally, the controller can help a ter- 
ritorial sales manager who is just 
barely missing his quotas by setting 
up a few special targets for his sales- 
men to shoot at, and thus giving them 
the urge to push sales over the top. 
Just one more new account per 
salesman, or just one more gross per 
month of an item which the salesmen 
have been ducking because of its high 
price may bring the territory’s per- 
formance up to par. 











WHAT TO SAY 


to people 
who want to borrow 
money 





When friends or relatives ask for financial assist- 
ance you doubtless give it—as often and as 
liberally as you can afford. But there are times 
when one must say no, when one’s assistance 
must be limited to giving helpful advice. 

Have you sometimes wondered what to say in 
such circumstances? Have you wished you knew 
more about available lending agencies—more 
about the terms on which responsible people 
may obtain loans there? To meet numerous re- 
quests for such information we have just pre- 
pared an interesting booklet entitled ‘‘For the 
Man Whose Advice is Always Asked.” 


Where people may borrow 
without collateral 


This booklet contains an impartial discussion of 
whether a family should borrow and two very 
important precautions to be taken if it does. Then 
follows helpful information on where people may 
borrow—not merely the fortunate few with 
bankable collateral—but also the estimated 80% 
of the population without access to ordinary 
bank credit. 

In most states, these people may obtain three 
kinds of loans. The booklet tells where and how 
each kind may be made and the cost. A con- 
venient table makes comparison of the features 
of the different types of loans quick and easy. The 
simple explanation of how rates are computed 
will correct certain common misunderstandings 
of the cost of widely used types of personal loans. 
A “‘word of caution”’ contains a final suggestion 
of great importance to the borrower. 


Booklet sent free 


Household Finance Corporation has published 
this booklet to promote a wider knowledge of 
the available sources of cash loans for con- 
sumers. You are invited to send for a copy with- 
out obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
A Ae a a a 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-B 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new 
booklet: ‘‘For the Man Whose Advice is Always Asked.” 


Name 





Address 





City... State scheii 
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L. A. Downs: Master 
at Handling Men 


(Continued from page 11) 


vision. When he is at Chicago, he 
is continuously in contact with his top 
lieutenants. Downs’ own estimate is 
that when they are both in town, he 
talks briefly or at length an average of 
eight times a day with the senior vice- 
president. He talks with the other 
vice-presidents and principal execu- 
tives. And they, in turn, talk with 
their subordinates. 

Nowadays, there are very few ques- 
tions of departmental conflict which 
get even as far as bringing them to the 
front office for settlement by The 
Boss. Mostly they get handled to 
everybody’s satisfaction, and with 
ever-so-much less friction, by the two 
men whose bailiwicks might under less 
enlightened management embark on 
internecine warfare. Departmental 
jealousies have been whittled down, 
with the result that service is better, 


every 


costs are lower, and traffic is better 
cultivated. 

Some company presidents are dic- 
tators who must be consulted about 
little move. Downs doesn’t 
work that way. A conversation be- 
tween The Boss and a helper may 
start on a specific point, but presently 
it is over in the field of general poli- 
cies and management philosophies. 

The consequence is that the Illinois 
Central organization knows policies, 
knows how The Boss would do it, has 
generally thought in advance of the 
event just how The Boss would 
handle it himself. Asa result, Downs 
can be absent for days without a 
worry or a detailed report. Perhaps 
you have pictured a railroad presi- 
dent riding across country on his car, 
with his secretary hustling off and on 
at every stop with wires, amid an at- 
mosphere of bustling busy-ness. When 
he is off his own lines, Downs rarely 
takes a secretary. He travels alone, 
receives almost no telegrams, would 
never be suspected by a stranger of 
holding such a responsible position. 





WHAT DOES CANADA 
DRY’S WATER HAVE 





THAT THE GREAT WHITE WAY HASN’T? 


ANS. The Great White Way sparkles after 
dark only. But if you leave an opened bottle of Canada Dry’s 
Water in your refrigerator, it will sparkle for twenty-four hours. 
And this extra sparkle means extra freshness and extra tang in 
long, tall drinks. Make yourself a highball with Canada Dry’s 
Water. Linger over it...and see for yourself what extra pep means 
in a mixer. There’s a secret behind the long-lasting “Champagne” 
Sparkle of Canada Dry’s Water. It’s 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION, a special 
Canada Dry process. 


WATER 
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Now at new low prices. 


THE WATER WITH THE 
“Champagne” 


SPARKLE 








The boys back on the road are doing 
their jobs, and Downs knows they 
can be relied on. Lord love ’em, he 
has raised up most of them by hand. 

Along with this extraordinary abil- 
ity at educating his people in com- 
pany policies and large-scale thinking, 
Downs has somehow escaped letting 
his organization jell in heavy-handed 
precedents. 

His own explanation is that an or- 
ganization has to have a policy and 
has to let everybody know it. But, he 
adds, you have to do a lot of new 
thinking—in the railroad business 
these past few years it has been nec- 
essary to do a little brand-new think- 
ing every morning after you read the 
mail and the day’s reports. Then, out 
of this thinking, come many changes 
of policy. 

But these changes must come only 
in one direction. They must be in the 
direction of progress. Thus your best 
people are likely to be thinking right 
along with you or ahead of you, and 
the rest are so close behind that pres- 
ently they catch up of their own mo- 
mentum. Not a bad formula for any 
business, is it? 


His Voice Packs Them In 


The Illinois Central’s progress of 
the spectacular sort during recent 
years has been made possible by the 
better management behind the scenes. 
It is the money saved by salvaging 
car-couplers with welding, by putting 
car repairs on a production schedule 
and holding to it, by adapting and 
adopting modern office equipment to 
the huge accounting offices—it is this 
money that has purchased the stream- 
liners and the air conditioning and 
generally upgraded the service. The 
money has been saved by reason of 
the precedent-breaking and tradition- 
upsetting which has gone on through 
the course of re-education conducted 
by L. A. Downs and his staff. 

Very few people outside the Illinois 
Central organization have seen and 
heard the film called “Cordially 
Yours,” which is a series of pictures 
on the railroad showing the right way 
to do everything to build friends and 
increase traffic. That sound track, 
commenting, explaining, exhorting, is 
the voice of Downs; he says it still 
makes him hoarse just to think of all 
the talking that he did for the record- 
ing, but it has played to audiences that 
packed the auditoriums all up and 
down the railroad, audiences composed 
of Illinois Central officers and employ- 
ees and their families. Downs sees the 
job of educating and handling men 
as so big that it deserves meticulous 
attention even to the smallest detail. 

Downs has induced his organization 
to take over bodily, or skilfully adapt, 




















all manner of good ideas from other 
industries. The shop practices al- 
ready mentioned came largely from 
automobile manufacturers. Account- 
ing by machine came from other types 
of office operations. There has been 
a start toward recruiting the kind of 
ambitious, enthusiastic young college 
graduates for training similar to what 
has for years been standard in many 
investment-banking firms and in Big 
Steel. 


Even to a Sales Manual 


There is development of a traffic 
sales manual—sales manuals are old 
in industry since the pioneering of 
John H. Patterson at National Cash 
Register Company, but did you ever 
hear of one on a railroad? Classes 
study the manual at convenient places. 
One course is on freight solicitation, 
the other on passenger business. 
Classes in salesmanship have been go- 
ing for some little while now, pri- 
marily for traffic solicitors but also for 
other employees whose duties make 
such study profitable. Also, the 
salesmanship course is given as a cor- 
respondence course for those people 
who need it but cannot get to classes. 
Youngsters get lecture courses at 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 9) 


petitive spirit which he exhibited as a 
boy is still with him, and is going to 
make itself felt more than ever before 
throughout the motor truck industry. 
His brother Fred sums it up well 
when he says, ‘Ray always puts every- 
thing he has into anything he sets out 
to do.’ ”’ 


FROM Peddler to President. 

That would be an apt caption for 
a sketch of the career of Samuel Ze- 
murray (60), United Fruit’s new 
president. He is a salty, spicy, col- 
orful human. Resourceful, daring, 
fiery-tempered. He tramples on tra- 
dition—and on misfits. His objectives 
are efficiency, profits. And his cease- 
less energy attains them. 

A Rumanian immigrant, he started 
peddling fruits down South, blos- 
somed into a commission merchant, 
then bought a second-hand steamer, 
set up as an importer, developed his 
(Cuyamel Fruit) company into such 
a formidable competitor that United 
Fruit bought him out, for 300,000 of 
its shares; stipulation, he must not 
again become a competitor. 

Then 53, idleness irked him. So 
did the miserable showing being made 
by United Fruit, the repository of 
his life’s accumulation. Whereas 
United Fruit had paid a $10 divi- 


which vice-presidents and other offi- 
cers tell them about the functioning of 
various departments, thus broadening 
their vision—and making depart- 
mental narrowness just so much less 
likely when and if ever they get into 
bigger jobs. 

So it is that the men in position 
best to see and to evaluate what L. A. 
Downs has done on the Illinois Cen- 
tral System think of it as, first a job 
of re-thinking and re-orientation, and 
second a superlative job of handling 
men. 

It has involved new thinking at the 
top, then transmitting down to the 
roadmasters and division superin- 
tendents and master mechanics and 
section foremen a desire to think in 
the same way and a formula to make 
this thinking accessible to them. Not 
to mention the leadership in restoring 
the courage, stimulating the ingenuity, 
strengthening the stout hearts of the 
men who have helped him to bring 
their railroad through to here. 

To use a phrase so overworked that 
its inherent strength has almost been 
dissipated, Downs has_ everybody 
working with him, not for him. The 
results have shown in the operating 
ratios ! 


dend in 1900, its earnings for the first 
half of 1933 were only 51 cents; 
stock quoted at $14; stoppage of divi- 
dends adumbrated. 

By far the largest stockholder, he 
voiced his dissatisfaction most empha- 
tically to the directors, thundered: 
“You've been running down this busi- 
ness long enough—I’m going to 
straighten it out.” 

Elected managing director, he in- 
spected every plantation, weeded out 
one of every four of the personnel, 
wrote down the properties from 
$200,000,000 to $150,000,000, thus 
effecting a large saving in deprecia- 
tion charges. 

Ever since Zemurray has been the 
whole works. Despite depression, he 
has set United Fruit very firmly on 
its feet. Last year it earned over 
$4 a share; current quotation above 
$60; dividends paid last year $11,- 
610,388; cash and U. S. Government 
securities owned, upwards of $45,- 
000,000. 

Stockholders have abundant rea- 
son for being grateful that Sam 
Zemurray asserted himself. 

A great grandson of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Har- 
vard graduate and ex-Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a blue blood of 
blue bloods, becomes chairman, fitting 
recognition of United Fruit Com- 
pany’s many aristocratic New Eng- 
land stockholders. 























Faries Natural-Light lamps will 
bring your lighting up to date 
. speed up operations . . 
reduce errors ... relieve eye- 
strain! Natural-Light is made 
in a wide variety of styles to 
meet any general office need. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
Faries or Esrobert lamps please 

write us. 


NATURAL-LIGHT 
Model 1999; $11.00 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. F 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














Means Best Facilities 


FOR TRAVELERS 
y, 


The travel-wise will tell you that 

it also means the Benjamin Frank- 

lin . . . Philadelphia’s foremost 

hotel. 1200 modern, immaculate 

rooms with bath. Four fine restau- 

rants. Service that’s switt, smooth, 
-—— 4h 


but never obtrusive. 
4h 


BENJAMIN 





worthy of the deep 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 
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At the 


CONGRESS 
HOTEL 


You’re just three 


minutes from 





the Loop...yet 
overlooking Grant 
Park and Lake 
Michigan. 


950 Airy, Spacious 
Rooms from *3.00 








CONGRESS HOTEL 
CHICAGO = ¢7> 


ACevetemsitta <M e-bertl tg 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, President 
J. E. FRAWLEY, Executive Vice-President 








San Francisco, California 
February 1, 1938 


“At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of California held 
today, a regular dividend Number 48 of 25c 
a share and an extra dividend of 10c a share 
were declared, both dividends payable on March 
15, 1938, to all stockholders of record as shown 
by the transfer books of the corporation in San 
Francisco and New York at the close of business 
on February 15, 1938.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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advertiser is based 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


gun, has taken in all groups. But 

the Dow-Jones industrial average 
up to this writing (Feb. 4) has acted 
better than either the railroad or util- 
ity group. 

While the Dow-Jones railroad and 
utility averages have declined to new 
closing lows for the bear market, the 
industrial average has so far been able 
to hold about 5 points above its No- 
vember closing low. That figure was 
113.64, made on Nov. 24. The “intra- 
day” low for the average was 112.54. 

So long as the industrial average 
fails to “confirm” the downtrend of 
the rails by breaking its recent trad- 
ing range of 113-138, maintained 
since mid-October, or for more than 
three months, the market observer 
must take account of the possibility 
that it may not do so. But the chances 
would seem to favor a new low for that 
average ; for the market has been sag- 
ging under the weight of growing dis- 
couragement and apprehension while 
various crippling restrictions contrib- 
ute to an unhealthy “thinness,” as 
apparent under pressure at current 
low levels as it was at much higher 
levels last September. 

At the same time, remembering the 
experience of last March, when the 
railroad average “confirmed” on 
March 17 the previous rise of the 
industrial average to a new bull mar- 


Rew EAT of stock prices, once be- 


ket high on March 10, and the sequel 
to that piece of confirming was a bear 
market, we must make due allowance 
for many “ifs” and “buts” in the ap- 
plication of the theory that when the 
two averages are in agreement a run 
of higher or lower prices, as the case 
may be, is in store. The all-impor- 
tant “but” last March was that prices 
were already too high, in view of the 
New Deal’s destructive attitude to- 
ward enterprise. 

Investment confidence still is sorely 
tried, not only by the absence of any- 
thing but lip-service toward real co- 
operation between government and 
business, but also by the trend toward 
government ownership in the utility 
industry and, perhaps, if the I.C.C. 
is sufficiently hard-boiled about the 
request for freight-rate increases, in 
the railroads as well—and later the 
banks. The break in railroad bonds, 
spreading from secondary issues into 
high-grades, has not helped matters. 
Unless it is checked, it might have 
serious repercussions. A sweeping 
freight-rate increase could do much 
to improve sentiment. But freight 
car loadings have had an abrupt de- 
cline, more comparable to 1920-21 
than 1929-30 in the extent of losses, 

To sum it all up: The stock market 
is trying to discount the probable 
earnings results of the first quarter 
which will not be known until next 
April. At the moment profit prospects 
are not cheerful, but the pace of busi- 
ness decline has slowed down and 
mild improvement is possible. If the 
industrial average breaks its Novem- 
ber low, we would expect it to make 
a stand around 110, at least until 
there are visible more reasons for 
long-range bearishness than now ap- 
pear. An approximate 110-140 range 
might be a good bet for the next six 
months. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Future Uncertain; 
Watch Your Step 


Joseph D. Goodman 


the opinion that the market might 

rally further, perhaps to 150 for 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages, 
before a resumption of the bear mar- 
ket to my often-repeated guess of 90. 

Since my last article was written 
the market was jolted and practically 
demoralized by the President’s state- 
ment on keeping wages up and prices 
down, and indicating that the stock- 
holders should bear the ensuing bur- 
dens. Further uncertainty was caused 
by the new regulation of the SEC re- 
garding short selling, and by dis- 
closures of contemplated rules which 
would disastrously curtail the secur- 
ity business to such an extent that 
the stock market might become a 
small odd-lot cash affair. 

Subscribers to the advance releases 
of this column were therefore advised 
by telegraph to use stop-loss orders 
under this year’s lows. 

It is possible that the rally from 
112 (last November) to 134 (the 
second week in January) might prove 
to be the end of the recovery. If the 
industrial stocks now break the lows 
made the last week of January 
(118.94), the main bear movement 
might be resumed. Speculators, there- 
fore, should act accordingly. 


|: recent articles I have expressed 


What Rail Securities Need 


I have recently mentioned the ur- 
gent necessity of increasing freight 
rates. Failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to extend the 
emergency freight-rate surcharges in 
December, 1936, is primarily respon- 
sible for the present plight of many 
of the railroads. On the 1936 volume 
of freight traffic, it was estimated that 
the surcharges contributed about 
$120,000,000 to net revenues. This 
loss has been a serious matter, not 
only to the railroads, employees, 
banks, insurance companies and in- 
vestors, but also to those lines of 
industry which depend on orders 
from railroads for their existence. It 
is of the utmost importance that the 
Commission grant sufficient increases 
to correct this situation. If it does, 
aii securities should rally sharp- 
y. 

The outlook for utilities still re- 
mains uncertain, due to the failure of 


the Government to announce a defi- 
nite, clear-cut program. 

The antics of our Government have 
greatly discouraged business men and 
investors. Many large investors have 
completely retired from the market, 
with no intention of buying until busi- 
ness is definitely on the. mend or 
stocks drop to absurdly low levels. 

With regard to speculators, it has 
always been my unshakable belief, 
based on long personal experience, 
that the risk should be limited at all 
times. It is important to take small 
losses when one sees he has made a 
mistake—and evidence of that is when 


a stock goes against him. My own 


experience has been that the best 
place for a stop-loss order is 4% under 
the previous week’s low. Small losses 
can be made up. 


Which Stock Will Lead Next Rise? 


Long-pull investing is something 
else. In that case, one should first be 
certain that the stocks he buys rep- 
resent companies in sound financial 
condition, well managed, the demand 
for whose product is likely to con- 
tinue, and whose earnings are rea- 
sonably sure to improve with a recov- 
ery in business. Many such stocks 
have been mentioned in these articles. 

Additional purchases to reduce the 
average cost are advisable in case of 
a further decline of about 25 per cent. 
in the Dow-Jones industrial averages. 
In this connection it will be worth 
observing which stocks fail to break 
the November lows if the averages 
decline into new lows. One of Wall 
Street’s best rules is “buy the stock 
which won’t go down in a bear mar- 
ket—it will probably lead the next 
rise.” 

Earnings for the first quarter of 
1938 are likely to be very bad. 

The possibility of inflationary 
moves must not be overlooked. In 
fact, it is now difficult to see how the 
Government can avoid some move 
along this line—either a further in- 
crease in the price of gold or even 
printing money “in the raw” would 
be no great surprise. All this, of 
course, is an unsound procedure, but 
it would cause a temporary price rise 
in all directions. 

Because of constant and unpredict- 
able Administration statements, it is 
not possible to be sure whether the 
next important move will be up or 
down. 

Should anything occur to cause 
quick buying recommendations, sub- 
scribers to the advance releases will 
be informed by telegraph. Feb. 3. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 


ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








Every Investor 
Should Read 
This Free Book: 


“Trend Interpretation” 





“Trend Interpretation” by T. E. 
Rassieur is a comprehensive booklet 
that presents a new sound market 
opportunity. The importance of fol- 
: lowing long and short term trend 
movements in buying and selling 
stocks is proved fully and conclu- 
sively by analysis and illustration. 


Shrewd investors know the neces- 
sity of keeping the speculative : 
element in stock transactions at a 
minimum. ‘Trend Interpretation”’ 
tells you how to do it—also gives 
full details of a unique Trend Inter- 
pretation Service based on exact 
mathematical computation—not on 
theories, rumors, or guesses. 





Just ask for a copy of “Trend 
Interpretation.” It will be sent free 
and without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 30, Continental Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHY NOT SAINT LOUIS’ FINEST? 





the Coronado 


. on the high- 
. at this 


fine hotel you will enjoy comfort, 


Centrally located . 
est point in St. Louis .. 


courtesy and convenience. 





FAMOUS for its FINE FOODS 


T Motel 





Lindell Boulevard at Spring Avenue 
SAINT LOUIS 
Under the Direction of Preston J. Bradshaw 
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What Readers Say 





Another Angle on Trade-Ins 


The owners of trade marks or brands 
have a peculiarly narrow and special in- 
terest in the broad field of trade-ins, so ad- 
mirably covered by “Should Trade-Ins Be 
Curbed?” [Forses, Jan. 15, p. 12.] 

The so-called law of market price has 
been formulated as a proposition that there 
can be only one price for the same thing, 
in the same market at the same time. The 
word “Gillette” on a razor, or the word 
“Ford” on a motor, means that all of the 
articles bearing one name or the other, in 
a certain market at a certain time, are “the 
same thing.” 

Now, if one dealer offers that same 
thing at a low price, he thereby marks that 
thing down to that price on the shelves of 
every other dealer in that market at that 
time. You must admit that if you buy a 
certain article for the purpose of reselling 
it at a profit, it would be aggravating, to 
say the least, to wake up the next morning 
and find that a perfect stranger in your 
market had arbitrarily marked the value of 
that article down to a price at which you 
can only sell it at a loss. 

In order for the owner of a trade mark 
or brand to distribute his goods through 
the maximum number of dealers in a cer- 
tain market, he must protect the dealer’s 
profit by fixing the resale price by contract. 
The fair trade law prevents that fixed price 
from being nullified by price cutting. Our 
trade-in contracts are designed to prevent 
that fixed price from being nullified by in- 
dividual action on trade-in apparatus. 

All of the considerations which make it 
desirable to fix the price on the new set, 
make it equally desirable to protect that 
fixed price against nullification by indi- 
vidual action on trade-ins. 

If you have occasion to write on the sub- 
ject again, it seems to me that it will help 


Let's Make Business Simpler 


(Continued from page 19) 


allegiance away in such numbers. The 
idea is to know what Mrs. White likes 
and why. It is this everlasting “why” 
that is the thing of importance. 

Suppose the big boss and the assis- 
tant boss and the third and fourth, 
etc., each picked out a few Joes and 
Bills and Pats and called at their 
homes to meet them and their fam- 
ilies out of hours. Wouldn’t that be 
a grand way to correct our perspec- 
tive; to see things as they are instead 
of as we like to think they may be? 
No slumming, you know ; no stooping 
to conquer—that isn’t the idea at all. 
It’s education we need, education we 
simply cannot get any other way. 
Book learning doesn’t count for a 
kopeck here: We’ve got to meet life 
and facts face to face. 
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some of your readers to find their bearings 
if you point out that a valuable brand or 
trade mark can be injured and the article 
bearing that brand or trade can be almost 
driven out of the market in any one of 
three ways: 


(a) By direct infringement or copying 
of the brand. 

(b) By directly cutting the advertised 
or maintained price. 

(c) By indirectly cutting the advertised 


or maintained price through unfair trade-in 
allowance. 


The manufacturers of branded articles of 
all kinds approach the trade-in situation 
from this special angle and are aiming to 
prevent unfair injury to their trade mark 
and to the distribution of the articles bear- 
ing the trade mark.—CricHton CLARKE, 
attorney at law, New York, N. Y. 


“Two Minds—” 


“Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 
issue of January 15, contains a saying for 
which the credit apparently is taken by a 
Mr. Martin Vanbee. “Words are like sun- 
beams—the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn.” 

Poor shade of Robert Southey! He or- 
iginally said it much more felicitously: 
“Be brief; for it is with words as with 
sunbeams, the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn.” 

This has long been a favorite saying of 
mine, and one I have used tellingly in the 
training of apprentice advertising writers. 
Naturally, too, being an ardent admirer of 
Robert Southey, I am reluctant to see him 
robbed of his just due and remembrance, at 
least not without protest—WuLLIAM E. 
McFer, The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


Politicians and Statesmen 
In your Jan. 1 issue you have this under 
“Fact and Comment”: “During 1938 the 
majority of citizens are likely to demand 


Then, if we go call on Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Green and Mrs. Black, we'll 
discover things that no survey could 
show us. Arithmetic cannot be learned 
in the abstract or by theory. Cus- 
tomers can’t either. 

Here is the president of a truly 
great enterprise with transactions and 
profits in dazzling figures. This is how 
much he believes in directness and 
simplicity: He gets in his car, takes 
two or three other officials, and drives 
around the country calling on dealers 
at random and meeting ultimate con- 
sumers unexpectedly. His name? It 
is no less than William S. Knudsen, 
president of the vast business empire 
of General Motors. It is enormously 
large but the big boss keeps his ideas 
simple. It just doesn’t sound reason- 
able that he can find the time to do 
those things, but there you are—he 
does. 





the exercise of statesmanship by both 
Washington and business.” 

Where among the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton are we to look with any hope of getting 
statesmanship even if we demand it? ... 
Politicians are seldom statesmen. A real 
statesman certainly would have a hard time 
being elected by our people. 

A little further down you say this: “The 
public are more interested in their own 
well-being than in either politicians or em- 
ployers.” Now you have used the right 
word when you say “politicians” instead of 
“statesmen.” But how about the fact that 
it is still reported in the land that a large 
percentage of the voters are in favor of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt? This man is 
a politician and not the least bit of a states- 
man.—A. W. BreyLey, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


Something Vitally Wrong 


I cannot help but congratulate you on the 
article “Should Salesmen Know Products 
or People?” by W. Harry Vennart in your 
Jan. 15 issue, p. 31. 


It seems to me that sales managers look- 
ing for salesmen through an ad in a metro- 
politan daily, limit their offers needlessly 
by making too many stipulations. They 
want men to know their line, men that 
know the territory and their particular 
trade and men that will work against com- 
mission only. 

On such terms, the sales manager in- 
vests nothing but the necessary time to in- 
struct and train his salesman, while the 
salesman risks his time, his earning ability 
and his personal reputation. It would ap- 
pear that he gives the manufacturer more 
than he receives, and therefore should be 
given a job for such exchange of trust 
rather than for his connection with a com- 
petitor, for his work with the same trade 
or in the same territory. 

I agree with Mr. W. H. Vennart “some- 
thing is vitally wrong.”—RupotepH H. 
Haser, Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 


What has all this to do with sim- 
plicity in business? Just this: If we 
keep the bare elements of business be- 
fore us constantly, we will hold it 
down to the most simple operations 
possible. 

We buy material, we hire people to 
fabricate it and then we sell it to cus- 
tomers. Of these three elements, two 
are people. If we keep close contact 
with these people, we will think and 
speak in the language of the normal 
individual rather than in the jargon 
of executive parlance. 

And that is what some of us in 
business forget, the individual. We 
think and decide and act in bulk. But 
there never was a bulk customer or a 
bulk supplier or a bulk worker; 
they’re all single human beings. Be- 
cause they singly are simple in their 
actions and reactions, our business as 
a whole must be, too. 

















When Does Price Cutting Pay? 
(Continued from page 13) 


tion, it, together with semi-variable 
cost factors, determines the point at 
which profits disappear. 

Each company has a different 
break-even point, of course. In one 
plant, it may be at 75 per cent. of 
capacity ; in another, it may be at 50 
per cent. or lower. And companies 
with low fixed costs are in a better 
position to reduce prices than are 
high-fixed-cost companies. 

But how can the break-even point 
be determined ? 

The answer is by means of volume- 
compensation formulas, which isolate 
the break-even point and show how 
it will be affected by changes in each 
controllable item of cost and by 
changes in the volume of production. 

In order to determine the total cost 
of sales for various volumes of pro- 
duction, it is necessary to set up a 
table of costs, known as a “flexible 
budget,” which indicates the amount 
of each item of expense at various 
production levels. Expenses may be 
grouped under three classifications, 
based upon the effect which volume 
has on the amount of the expense. 

These expense classifications are: 

1. Fixed Expense: Those items, 
the amount of which will remain con- 
stant or fixed regardless of the vol- 
ume of production. Examples are de- 
preciation, interest, taxes, insurance, 
administration and fixed selling ex- 
pense. 

2. Directly Variable Expense: 
Those items, the amount of which 
will vary practically in direct ratio 
to the volume of production. Exam- 
ples are materials, supplies, direct 
labor, freight and commissions, etc. 

3. Partly Variable Expense: Those 
items, the amount of which will be 
influenced to some extent by increases 
or decreases in production. Examples 
are power, steam, water, maintenance, 
supervisory labor, indirect labor, etc. 

From this data we can calculate 
what the total cost of sales will be 
when the plant is running at different 
percentages of productive capacity. 

The next step in finding out what 
effect a price cut will have on profits 
is to estimate what effect the cut will 
have on total sales income in dollars. 

Then, knowing both of these fac- 
tors, a “break-even chart” as pictured 
on page 13 can be drawn up. This 
chart will tell us the three things we 
need to know before we can make a 
sound decision on reducing prices: 
(1) The effect of the price reduction 
on profits ; (2) the increase in volume 
necessary to compensate for the price 
reduction; and (3) at what level of 
production the possibility of making 
a profit disappears. 








Large Policy 


Small Premium 





Many men must meet their life insurance 
needs with this type of contract. We can 


show you several very interesting variations. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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NETHERLAND 


a hotel of 
Distinction 
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Quiet Rooms 
Selected Clientele 
Unexcelled "Phone Service 
Luxurious Comfort 
at 
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What Design Can Do 
for Industry 


(Continued from page 17) 


Some noteworthy results have been 
obtained in this direction. A while 
ago, in working with a large automo- 
bile manufacturer, our organization 
was able to redesign a hub cap in 
such a way that its appearance was 
greatly improved, while manufactur- 
ing costs were reduced 50 per cent. 

More recently we redesigned a 
piece of office equipment and com- 
pletely enclosed a large part of the in- 
tricate mechanism in a plastic shell. 
Manufacturing costs were cut 30 per 
cent. because, in the older model, it 
had been necessary to put a special 
finish and polish on hundreds of small 
wheels, cogs and gears that are now 
no longer visible. At the same time 
it was possible to achieve a more 
simple, compact, practical and better- 
looking form. 

Countless other examples of what 
the designer can do for manufacturing 
can be named. In developing the new 
Hoover vacuum cleaner, Henry Drey- 
fuss has used a plastic material for 
the motor housing, which eliminates 
the labor costs of finishing and 
polishing. 

Another interesting example is the 
new Hobart KitchenAid. Before the 
production of the new model, the 
lowest-priced machine that the com- 
pany was able to place on the market 
was a model which retailed for $125. 
Research and the good design work 
of Egmont Arens, who has _ been 
working closely with this company 
for many years, resulted in a new, 
smart and efficient machine retailing 
for $49. 

Harold Van Doren & Associates 
also report several interesting case 
histories. A counter scale for retail 
stores was redesigned after four 
years of development. It constituted 
a revolutionary advance in scale con- 
struction and in plastic molding. But 
despite the costly outlay for molds, 
tools, etc., it was not necessary to in- 
crease the selling price because all ex- 
penditures were absorbed in the new 
product’s saving in weight; weight 
was reduced 67 per cent. with the re- 
sult that nine new scales can be 
shipped at the same cost as four of 
the old scales. At the same time, sales 
increased 45 per cent. in the first 
seven months, thus reducing the ratio 
of manufacturing costs to sales. In 
the case of a gasoline pump, the new 
design, involving a normal outlay for 
dies, etc., reduced manufacturing 
costs approximately 3 per cent. Sell- 
ing price remained the same as the 
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old. The new model has been con- 
tinued with slight modifications for 
three years, and is the largest-selling 
gasoline pump ever produced, sales 
having been around $30,000,000 in 
three years. 

New laboratory and_ technical 
developments are making it possible 
for the industrial designer to tap still 
other reservoirs of inspiration. 

The most exciting field is that of 
the plastics and synthetics, for here 
are entirely new substances that lend 
themselves to infinite interpretation ; 
this medium is unique in that form, 
surface and color may be achieved 
through the single process of molding. 

Along with the plastics we find 
other materials with new character- 
istics that lend themselves to multiple 
and varied uses: New metals and 





progress is concerned. It is with this 
huge mass mind that the industrial 
designer must deal. The public has, 
as we know, already indicated its 
appreciation of better design. Just 
one example: One of the nation’s 
largest department stores placed high- 
styled merchandise designed in excel- 
lent taste side by side with merchan- 
dise of less sophisticated appeal. This 
store found that even in price ranges 
below $3 the consumer invariably 
selected the  better-looking and 
smarter articles. In other words, a 
vast improvement has taken place in 
public taste, and buyers are unmis- 
takably indicating a finer appreciation 
of simple forms and unembellished 
surfaces. 

But some manufacturers have been 
a little too cautious in meeting these 





Redesign helped quadruple International truck sales 


metal alloys; new woods; glass; non- 
tarnishable and color finishes. The 
sheet metal that is used so extensively 
for automobiles, kitchen ranges, re- 
frigerators and water heaters is a 
pliant and supple material in the 
hands of the designer for it may be 
pressed into almost any shape. Every 
new discovery influences design and 
design possibilities. Several years 
hence, if the automobile motor is 
relegated to the rear of the car where 
most engineers feel it is logically 
destined, designers will again com- 
pletely change the appearance of our 
cars. 

In the last analysis, consumers are 
the final arbiters so far as design 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Keith S. McHugh has been elected 
a vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Robert C. Stanley, president of the 
International Nickel Company, has 
been elected a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Charles Cain, Jr., Marus E. Conrad 
and Sheldon R. Green have been 





new demands. Automobile manufac- 
turers have never hesitated about 
stepping-up their designs; the reason 
why most people to-day invest in a 
new car before “turning-in” the 
parlor sofa is probably because more 
value, style and comfort are obtain- 
able dollar for dollar in the automo- 
bile than anywhere else. I believe 
that the wide acceptance of such 
products as the modern automobile 
and the streamlined bus and train is 
an expression of the layman’s con- 
sciousness of style trends and his ap- 
preciation of the manufacturer’s effort 
toward beauty and honesty in design. 
No one can go wrong in following 
that lead. 


elected vice-presidents of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 

Ralph J. Cordinier has been ap- 
pointed manager of the appliance and 
merchandise department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Walter H. Sammis has been elected 
a vice-president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation. 

Roy K. Ferguson, president of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, has been 
elected a director of the United Cor- 
poration. 

















To Make 1938 A Year of Achievement 


Read “Thoughts on the Business of Life’? Edited by B. C. Forbes 


EADERS hail this new volume of 639 expres- world’s most vigorous and pertinent thinkers of 
Was of the world’s most vigorous thinkers, ll ages. 

gathered during twenty years of discriminating NO description of the contents of this well-edited, 
reading by FORBES’ Editors, as “an enlightened attractively-printed, handsomely-bound volume can 
handbook for success.” You will, too, when you do it justice. You must see and read a few pages 
read 2 cour. for yourself. One salesmanager did, and ordered 
100 copies for distribution to his men! Whether you 
manage a hundred men or ONE MAN in a hundred, 
you will find many helpful suggestions for getting 


CLOSE to 200 pages of two-line epigrams, pertinent 
paragraphs, and veritable essays on success 


emotions ... faith... action... money... fear more out of your business day—more out of life! 
wae will ... happiness... i ce... politics 

nee . — mimes politics ~~ ORDER your copy to-day. Mail the convenient 
... duty ... economics... selling ... energy... 


coupon below with your remittance of two dollars 


If, after a week’s examination, you don’t find it the 
_.. friendship ... co-operation ... leadership. 1001 most refreshing book you ever owned, simply return 


sparkling ideas from the sayings and writings of the itand your purchase price will be cheerfully refunded 


... public speaking ... health .. . enthusiasm . . 


Abbreviated Contents 


Thought-provoking expressions 
from such brilliant thinkers as: 





Lincoln Rockefeller 

Pasteur Young 

Thoreau Ford 

Confucius Einstein 

Disraeli Babson 

Goethe Teagle 

Napoleon Hughes 

Voltaire Verity 

Washington Lippman : : 

Emerson Schwab . 

Twain Grace ; 

Webster Watson ; 
Milton Aldrich 5 
Steinmetz Gay 


and hundreds of other authors, 
educators, business leaders, 
philosophers, statesmen, etc. 
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/ 38. C. FORBES PUB. CO. T 2-15 

7 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life.’’ Enclosed is remittance of 
_ $2.00, which I understand will be cheer- 
fully refunded if for any reason I return the 
book within a week. (Add 4 cents for sales tax 

on New York City orders.) 


$2.00 j 
MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT! / sive 
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First Mobile Television Station 
These two trucks contain complete television pick-up and transmitting apparatus. They 
will be used for experimental televisioning of outdoor sports events, parades and 
similar subjects in New York. After first being relayed by micro-wave to a trans- 
mitter atop the Empire State Building, the programs will be broadcast throughout 
the Metropolitan area to receivers in the hands of National Broadcasting Company 


engineers and radio amateurs. 


The trucks are Macks and were recently turned over by the RCA Manufacturing 
Company to N.B.C. One truck contains pick-up apparatus and the other—connected to 
the first by 500 feet of coaxial cable when in operation—contains a picture transmitter. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Nine Makes Win Economy Prizes 


The Gilmore-Yosemite Economy 
Run for stock automobiles, staged by 
the Gilmore Oil Company under 
American Automobile Association 
Contest Board supervision for many 
years, has recently been gaining na- 
tional prominence—and there has 
been some resulting confusion about 
the meaning of the results. 

Actually the cars compete in ten 
different groups, nine of which are 
based on the retail sales price of the 
particular model. There is also a 
“four-cylinder” group. 

The results are compiled in two 
ways: (1) On an average-miles-per- 
gallon basis; and (2) on an average- 
ton-miles-per-gallon basis. This sec- 
ond figure shows, not which car used 
the least gasoline during the run, but 
which car used the least gasoline in 
relation to its weight. Not every 
make was represented. 

So far as average miles per gallon 
are concerned, the Run has ten win- 
ners—one in each price group. This 
year, Willys was the winner in the 
four-cylinder group with 30.53 miles 
per gallon. Ford “60” won in the 


under-$930 group with 28.85 m.p.g.; 


Hudson Terraplane six in the $931- 
1130 group with 25.78 m.p.g.; Pon- 
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tiac eight in the $1131-1175 group 
with 20.97 m.p.g.; Studebaker Com- 
mander six in the $1176-1260 group 
with 24.38 m.p.g.;*Nash six in the 
$1261-1400 group with 23.65 m.p.g. ; 
Hudson eight in the $1401-1500 with 
22.79 m.p.g.; Graham six in the 
$1501-1600 with 25.78 m.p.g.; Lin- 
coln Zephyr twelve in the $1601- 
1960 with 23.47 m.p.g.; and Packard 
eight in the over-$2000 group with 
16.21 m.p.g. 

There is also a Sweepstakes win- 
ner—which is the car, regardless of 
price, which had the best ton-mile- 
per-gallon showing. This year it was 
a Graham supercharged six. 


Truck Production Good 


Heavy export sales have kept truck 
production going at a good rate ever 
since passenger-car output started its 
nose-dive last November. 

War business unquestionably had 
something to do with the truck up- 
turn, but there is no way of telling 
exactly how much. Truck output for 
last November and December was up 
15 per cent. over that of 1936, while 
passenger-car production was down 
nearly 40 per cent. The indications 
are that trucks held up fairly well in 
January, too, while passenger curs hit 





their nadir. In December, 45 per 
cent. of the U. S. and Canadian truck 
output was export. (For the year 
1937, export took about 28 per cent. 
of truck output; for the year 1936, 
about 26 per cent.) 

Rumblings of future betterment are 
to be heard as regards domestic 
passenger-car sales, in the meantime. 
Retail sales have been exceeding fac- 
tory output of new cars in many cases 
during January with a consequent 
slight decrease in dealer new-car 
stocks. The used-car jam is far from 
broken yet, but signs of movement 
are beginning to appear. 


To Pressure or Not to Pressure 


Pressure groups in myriads have 
asked—and often been given—gov- 
ernment financial help out of business 
difficulties. Only sincere convictions 
about the long-range disadvantages 
of most such activities can keep any 
manufacturing group from reasoning, 
“If everybody else is getting some- 
thing from the government, why 
shouldn’t we?” 

Automobile manufacturers have not 
wavered. As mentioned last month, 
no howl arose from motor-vehicle 
builders when President Roosevelt 
proposed reduction in these appropri- 
ations for 1938 as part of a move 
toward a balanced budget. 

More recently it has been proposed 
—facetiously by Congressman Hoff- 
man of Michigan and seriously by an 
automotive reporting service—that 
the Government buy up millions of 
dollars’ worth of used cars, scrap 
them and get them off the market to 
clear the way for more trade-ins and 
hence more new-car sales, jobs, etc. 

“The suggestion,’ Congressman 
Hoffman said in presenting it to Con- 
gress on January 15, “is just as fool- 
ish—and no more so—than several 
others that have cost us millions of 
dollars and which are, in fact, re- 
sponsible for the increase in the public 
debt.” 

Most automotive executives will 
agree. Quizzed seriously about such 
a proposal, Paul G. Hoffman, Stude- 
baker president, for example, said: 
“While I am entirely sympathetic 
with the junking of ‘jaloppies,’ I am 
entirely out of sympathy with the idea 
that we should ask the government 
for help in solving this problem. 

“The seeking of special privilege by 
pressure groups is the greatest threat 
to democracy. I realize it is the fash- 
ion these days, but as far as I am 
personally concerned, no_ business 
with which I am associated will ever 
ask for special privilege and I would 
deplore such action on the part of any 
industry with which I was con- 
nected.” 
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Chevrolet’s ¢raceful new Modern-Mode 
Styling —Chevrolet’s sparkling new color 
harmonies—and Chevrolet's luxurious 
new upholstery and appointments—all 
combine to assure you that ‘‘you’ll be. 


ahead in beauty with a 1938 Chevrolet.” 
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: CHEVROLET for 38 


a THE CAR THAT IS COMPLETE 
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Typists everywhere express their 
amazement... Never has there 
been such supreme ease of Touch 
or such fine typemanship. And 
all agree that it’s the world’s 
best-looking typewriter, too. 
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HEN Underwood defies all 
tradition in typewriter de- 

sign and adds a new machine to the 
greatest line of business typewriters 
in the world, it’s your cue to tele- 
phone for a free trial immediately. 
The new Underwood Master not 
only offers you an advance-styled 
machine. It offers greater speed, accu- 
racy, simplicity and ease of operation. 
Here is completely individualized 
touch. A custom-built machine could 
not possibly “fit” the typist better. 
The Master is literally tuned to the 
finger tips of each individual typist. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 





Only by seeing the new Underwood 
Master can you appreciate what a 
crowning achievement its launch- 
ing represents. Note its Champion 
Keyboard, the Touch Tuning fea- 
ture within easy reach of the 
typist’s finger tips. Note, too, the 
completely sealed back—an exclu- 
sive Underwood feature that offers 
greater protection against dust and 
provides far quieter operation. Be 
sure to telephone for your free trial 
today. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 
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— we'll all have new Underwoods then!’ 
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From every angle it’s the world’s outstanding typewriter. 
Note the completely sealed back — exclusively Underwood. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER- COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 

One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. @ 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Machines .. Carbon Paper, Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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